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OR over a year sober-minded financiers have been pre- 
dicting a “recession” in business and urging conserva- 
tism in banking and in the promotion of new enterprises. 
All agreed that the “pace” in speculation and business had 
been too rapid, that too much capital was being converted 
into fixed forms, too many extensions and improvements 
were being made in the hope of increased demands for 
goods, and that too much money was being advanced on 
securities—stocks and bonds—of corporations of the loose 
sort. But few were prepared for the collapse and the 
currency famine which overwhelmed Wall Street, New 
York, and the country in general during the last days of 
October, and the effects of which continued to be felt for 
weeks. Sensational declines in stock values, suspensions 
of several banks and trust companies, suspension of specie 
payments in certain cities, the use of Clearing House certif- 
icates in all the leading cities for the purpose of settling 
bank balances without the use of gold, the issue of checks 
by the same institutions to facilitate business and the pay- 
ment of wages, complaints that currency was being hoarded, 
a premium on paper money—these were among the phe- 
nomena that quickly followed. Many were seriously alarmed 
and thought a period of depression and hard times had been 
ushered in, and the discharge of workmen by railroads and 
construction companies seemed to confirm that pessimistic 
view. 
But the majority of bankers, business men and editors 
felt that no industrial reaction need be feared, and that the 
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financial and industrial conditions in the country were 
fundamentally altogether sound. The crops were satis- 
factory, the export trade had shown an increase, the supply 
of currency was adequate for all actual needs, the banks 
were solvent—in short, there was nothing in the facts to 
warrant a panic. All that was necessary, in the opinion 
of these observers, was common sense on the part of the 
bank depositors, investors, and the general public. 

The government fully shared this view, and from all 
sides efforts followed to bring about the desired restoration 
of confidence. The government first increased its deposits 
in the national banks. Then it invited additional issues of 
notes by the banks and made certain concessions to them 
to encourage that relief measure. Private men of wealth 
also poured millions into the New York money market to 
check the panic. Finally, the government announced a 
$50,000,000 issue of Panama Canal bonds—such an issue 
having been contemplated, and Congress having provided 
for this method of obtaining money for the construction of 
the great waterway—and Treasury notes or certificates of 
indebtedness, paying 3 per cent. interest, to run for a year, 
to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000. 

The need of the last “heroic” measures was questioned 
by some bankers, who thought the situation was gradually 
improving without further intervention, but it was recog- 
nized that their “moral” effect could not fail to be beneficial. 
They showed the confidence of the government in the sound- 
ness of the financial system as a whole and they tended to re- 
assure the distrustful, who were disposed to hoard and with- 
draw money from circulation. The great essential was con- 
fidence, and the Treasury’s action was eminently calculated 
to restore it. 


Yet the readjustment of all industry and commerce 
must take place if normal and healthy activity is to continue 
and we are to escape disaster. All admit that there has been 
too much speculation, too much extravagance on the part 
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of public bodies and private citizens, too great an advance 
in prices of necessaries, too much risk and inflation. While 
some opponents of President Roosevelt believe or affect to 
believe that his policies and proposals were responsible for 
the panic, the weight of intelligent opinion is that feverish 
promotion, monopolistic oppression of the consumers, un- 
sound banking, and corporate recklessness and dishonesty 
were the real and inevitable causes of the flurry. This 
view clearly suggests that hard times can be avoided only 
through the practice of the old-fashioned virtues of honesty 
and prudence in the business life of the country. 


Sy 
Candidates and Issues 


As the result of President Roosevelt’s southwestern 
speechmaking tour, bringing as it did reiteration of his 
determination to enforce the laws against rich and poor 
alike, to continue the campaign for railroad.and corporation 
reform, and to secure fair play and equal opportunity for 
all under established principles, the “third-term” sentiment 
is giving strong evidence of a revival. All other “booms” 
and candidacies are at a standstill, practically, and on every 
side we hear predictions of an enthusiastic and unanimous 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt by the next Republican con- 
vention. In the event of such a nomination, it is argued, 
it would be simply impossible for the President to adhere 
to his pledge against another term. 

At the same time some of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters 
say that, if anything can induce him to change his position 
and accept another nomination, it is not the enthusiastic 
and faithful devotion of his friends, or the demand of the 
rank and file of his party, but rather the persistent scheming 
of the reactionaries against his policies. We have been told 
that the reactionaries will concentrate their strength on 
Speaker Cannon or on Senator Foraker of Ohio, who has 
placed himself in the field as a candidate, and will, for the 
sake of expediency, give the vice-presidency to Gov. Hughes. 
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If the worst should come to the worst, the reactionaries, cor- 
respondents say, might even make Hughes their candidate 
for the first place—all in order to defeat Roosevelt. No one 
imagines for a moment that Gov. Hughes is less progressive, 
less insistent on honesty and justice, than Mr. Roosevelt ; but 
while the reactionaries, if they succeed in nominating him, 
would be doomed to bitter disappointment, in the event of his 
election, they would rather try their fortunes with him, it is 
said, than risk another term of Rooseveltian policy and 
administration. Mr. Hughes, however, is not a man to 
trifle with, to make an instrument of by this or that element 
for selfish purposes. The free use of his name is more 
amusing to the careful observer than impressive, for the 
people know that he is not “playing politics” either in his 
State or in the national arena. 


In the Democratic party the search for candidates has 
continued, but the anti-Bryan movement is not gaining 
any visible strength in the Middle West. Mr. Bryan has 
“cleared the atmosphere” by announcing his willingness 
to accept a third term nomination, and even men personally 
and politically hostile to Mr. Bryan have announced the 
collapse of the opposition to him. Editor Henry Watter- 
son has been “booming” Gov. John A. Johnson of Minne- 
sota for the Democratic nomination, and interesting articles 
have appeared on the personality and career of that “dark 
horse.” Governor Johnson is an advanced Democrat who 
would not be unacceptable to the conservative wing of the 
party. He is able and popular, has shown great political 
strength in his own State, and has made friends elsewhere. 
He is of Scandinavian descent and a self-made man. Mayor 
Johnson of Cleveland has also been mentioned as a “pos- 
sibility.” But the supporters of Bryan do not admit that 
the situation calls for a change of leaders, and the Minne- 
sota executive, like the Cleveland mayor, not only disclaims 
presidential aspirations, but declares himself a sympathizer 
with the Bryan following. 
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The discussion of the issues of the next national 
campaign is rather vague, but many believe that the “para- 
mount” one will be federal control of all interstate corpora- 
tions, including railroads—federal incorporation of all 
companies doing business in more than one State—versus 
State rights. The Democrats are opposing all needless 
“centralization,” but Mr. Bryan has advocated federal 
licensing of interstate business and demands federal con- 
trol in addition to, instead of the place of, state control and 
regulation. 

Tariff revision will be another important issue. Re- 
publican state conventions and leaders, while asserting that 
the party in power has been wise in refraining from any 
disturbance of the Dingley tariff, admit that the time for 
promising revision and modernization of the schedules is at 
hand. They would have the national convention pledge 
the party to revision—‘“along moderate protectionist lines” 
—immediately after the presidential inauguration of March, 
1909, believing that earlier action would be dangerous and 
disturbing. Even Representative McCall of Massachu- 
setts, a strong advocate of revision, agrees that, having 
waited so long, it is necessary for us to wait until after 
the next election and inauguration, since any handling of 
the tariff on the eve of an election would inevitably degen- 
erate into a struggle for votes, political capital, and dele- 
gates. The aggressive advocates of “letting well enough 
alone” say little, but they will hardly succeed in preventing a 
plank promising a special session of congress in the spring of 
1909 for prudent and conservative revision of the tariff. 

The Democrats will favor more liberal and more gen- 
eral revision of the tariff, and will demand that the trusts 
be deprived of the “shelter” of protection. 

: bas tal 
Corporate Policy and Legislation 

The New York Public Service Commission has been 

instrumental in giving the public revelations of corporate 
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fraud and crookedness that are as startling as anything dis- 
closed by former “muck-raking,” so-called. The commis- 
sion undertook to investigate the New York traction situa- 
tion solely for the purpose of obtaining information that 
might serve as a basis for proper action in its line of duty. 
It at once encountered evidence of “high finance,” juggling, 
dishonest book-keeping and looting of stockholders’ money. 
The multiplication of securities representing nothing but 
the ability to oppress passengers and deceive investors, the 
combinations and mergers of the last several years, have 
involved the surface lines in financial difficulties and insol- 
vency, and if there was any doubt as to the causes of this 
collapse, the inquiry of the public service commission has 
removed it. Inflation, “yellow-dog” payments, bribery of 
politicians and other influential persons, attempts to manu- 
facture public opinion and work up opposition to rivals, 
plunder of all kinds—these are the things which have 
brought about the present situation. Criminal and civil 
proceedings are talked of as likely by-products of the 
inquiry, though the commission itself will only seek to 
improve the transportation facilities and insure publicity 
and honesty in the management and in the book-keeping of 
the traction companies. 


It is fortunate that New York has enacted a strong 
act for the regulation of common carriers and public service 
corporations—an act under which fraud, the looting of 
treasuries, the inflation of securities and the maltreatment 
of the public will be impossible in the future. But New 
Jersey has failed to enact a proposed similar law, owing to 
the lobbying of corporate attorneys, and in other States 
the question is not even as far advanced as in New Jersey. 
It is a serious question whether the holders of stocks and 
bonds and the patrons of the privileged corporations will 
wait patiently for the action of the many State legislatures. 
Such revelations as the New York commission has given 
the people breed unrest, suspicion, and hostility to all cor- 
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porate enterprise. They shake the confidence of investors 
in our securities, especially in Europe, and tend to under- 
mine prosperity. Nothing is more vital and essential to 
national progress than the “peopleizing of corporations,” 
the enforcement of honest standards and full publicity in 
their management and financiering. 

There are differences of opinion as to the desirability 
of federal incorporation and federal regulation of all rail- 
roads and corporations doing business in more than one 
state, but there can be none as to the necessity of such 
effective regulation, by some competent power, as shall 
make investments secure against deliberate fraud and limit 
the opportunities of gamblers and frenzied financiers. The 
negligence of the States, the apathy of financial interests, 
the disposition of some of these interests to assail and 
misrepresent the efforts of President Roosevelt along the 
lines of needed reform, cannot fail to strengthen the popular 
demand for drastic and sweeping federal measures. 


bas tal 
The Navy in the. Pacific 


Speculation is still rife abroad concerning the real 
object of the cruise of the American battleship fleet to the 
Pacific coast. Why, it is asked, is the American navy going 
to the Pacific? What is the real meaning of this remarkable 
expedition ? 

It was first spoken of months ago, when, as readers 
are aware, we had a “Japanese question” on our hands and 
when there were persistent and alarming reports of possible 
trouble over the San Francisco exclusion of Japanese from 
white schools. Official denials of the most positive char- 
acter were given to these reports, but newspapers all over 
the world affected to believe that these denials were in- 
sincere and “Pickwickian.” The theory that found most 
credence was that the United States wished to overawe, 
or, at least, impress Japan, by a display of great force in 
the Pacific, so as to silence her jingoes and aggressive poli- 
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ticians. This theory is still current, and so important an 
organ of European opinion as the London Times says that, 
if the cruise is not intended as a menace or warning to 
Japan, then it is regrettable as an unwise move, since 
foreign opinion has misconstrued it and will inevitably con- 
tinue to misconstrue it, and a great power should reckon 
with the opinions and apprehensions of the world. Other 
foreign newspapers have been even more severe and em- 
phatic in their comments on the projected cruise. 

President Roosevelt took occasion in one of his speeches 
on his southwestern tour to set all such disturbing specula- 
tion at rest by reminding the world that “California, Oregon, 
and Washington have a coast line which is our coast line, 
just as emphatically as the coast line of New York and 
Maine, of Louisiana and Texas,” and that our fleet is going 
from “home waters to home waters,” so that there is no 
occasion for excitement or dread. As to the purpose of 
the cruise, Mr. Roosevelt said this: 

“The best place for a naval officer to learn his duties is at 
sea, by performing them; and only by actually putting through a 
voyage of this nature, a voyage longer than any ever before under- 
taken by as large a fleet of any nation, can we find out just exactly 
what is necessary for us to know as to our naval needs and practice 
our officers and enlisted men in the highest duties of their pro- 
fession.” 

In spite of these assurances, however, even certain 
American newspapers, especially papers that are opposed 
to the trust and corporate policies of the administration, 
continued to assert that the project was a most dangerous 
and reckless one, and. that it might involve us in serious 
mischief. One New York organ actually warned the people 
that the transfer of the navy “meant war with Japan,” not 
perhaps in the sense that our government wants or expects 
war, but in the sense that our navy once being in the Pacific, 
complications and collisions are inevitable and war the fatal 
outcome of them. 

However, such talk is now discredited by the people 
and by the majority of the newspapers and public men, 
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the cruise being regarded as nothing more than a magnifi- 
cent practice expedition. Whatever originally suggested it, 
today no one here seriously apprehends an international 
difficulty by reason of it. Even Japan discourages alarmist 
speculation concerning the cruise. 


ad 7 
The Advance of Prohibition 


No feature of the November election was more striking 
or significant than the sweeping victory of the Prohibition 
forces. It was not a local victory, but a national one. The 
. gains were as great in IIlinois and other Northern States as 
they were in the South. Wherever county, township or 
other forms of local option prevail, the voters have taken 
advantage of their opportunities and have greatly restricted 
the liquor area. The following little table illustrates the 
steady progress of the anti-liquor movement in the country, 
as it gives the numbers and percentages of persons in pro- 
hibition territory at various periods: 


Number Pct. Number Pct. 
18,355,000 25 
40,000,000 50 


In the South, it has been said, the strong drift toward 
prohibition is the result of the observed effects of drink on 
the lower elements of the colored population. The exclusion 
of the saloon there is considered a measure of protection, a 
necessary safeguard of order, safety, and elementary meral- 
ity. In the North, of course, the anti-liquor vote indicates 
a deliberate determination to promote temperance and elimi- 
nate the evils associated with the saloon. 

The Prohibition movement is no longer “political” in 
the narrow sense of the term. Republicans, Democrats, 
Populists,-and Independents vote against saloons and the 
manufacture of intoxicants on moral and social grounds, 
and the issue is generally presented on its own merits, 
without reference to parties, candidates, and differences on 
other questions. It is the referendum and autonomy that 
have so greatly helped the cause of prohibition. 
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The leaders of the movement are confident that the 
new campaign, the new forces and the new methods will 
before long bring about national prohibition. One of the 
most telling arguments made for such prohibition is that 
in spite of the recent advances of the movement under local 
option and state laws the drink bill of the country is still 
appalling and the number of saloons immense. 

The victories of the Prohibitionists, organized and un- 
organized, have given pause to the better-informed and 
open-minded friends of the license system, and even to the 
saloon interests themselves. The comments of the abler 
organs of the liquor trade are interested. The facts are 
frankly recognized, and the moral drawn from them is as 
follows, to quote a typical utterance: 

“We believe that our business should be so regulated by legis- 
lation that those few dealers who by a persistent violation of the 
law contrive to bring upon our business odium and criticism may 
be denied the privilege of further continuing in the business. 

“We believe that the dealer who violates the law is the great- 
est menace to the welfare of our business and the most serious 
obstacle to its establishment on a plane merited by the general char- 
acter of the great majority of those engaged therein. 

“We believe that the burden is upon those engaged in the 
industry so to purge it of its attendant evils that it will no longer 


be subject to the attacks and criticism of those who are seeking to 
uplift its moral tone.” 


ba tna 
Note and Comment 


GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Literary Digest for November 2, 1907, translates portions 
of an article which appeared in the Koeinische Zeitung, a German 
organ which is supposed to contain articles inspired by the German 
government. The theme of the article is the importance and in- 
fluence of the German immigrants to the United States and their 
patriotic love for the mother country, Germany. The article in- 
cludes the following hopeful remarks which will doubtless cause 
some surprise even among the German Americans themselves, whose 
love for the mother country we take to be based on sentiment 
rather than upon admiration for its political organization; 
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“In a country like America, where the nations are flung into a 
common crucible, that people will eventually be predominant which 
knows how to preserve its original race characteristics. Any day 
may bring Germanism in America into the peril from which School 
Commissioner Guggenheimer delivered it by providing that his 
native language should be taught in the public schools. May there 
never be wanting a man like him to maintain for his countrymen 
the weight and influence which their numbers and importance should 
command. There was never a time more favorable than the present 
for the proclamation, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, of 
Germany as the model and pattern to be copied by the American 
Republic.” 

Contrast with this, two quotations from a recent article by 
James F. Muirhead in the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Muirhead quotes 
from two famous German visitors, Professor Lamprecht and Lud- 
wig Fulda: 


“One naturally turns with interest to what this distinguished 
German [Professor Lamprecht] has to say about his own coun- 
trymen in America. Like Professor Miinsterberg, we find him some- 
what discouraged at their position; and his frank criticism has 
given no little offense to the Germans in Europe. He asserts that 
the American German soon forgets his nationality, that he shows 
little skill in adapting himself to his new conditions, that politically 
he is a factor of little importance in his adopted country (Carl 
Schurz being a rare exception), and that he shines only as a thrifty 
farmer or as a useful member of an orchestra. ‘The childishly 
pleased frequenters of such banal places of entertainment as the 
beer-gardens of Milwaukee are hardly fitted, writes Professor Lam- 
precht, for success in the intellectual competition of America. He 
notes how easily they change their language, though he leaves it to 
Professor Miinsterberg to make further and subtler observation 
that it is Americanisch, and not English, for which they so will- 
ingly renounce their native tongue. In fine, any influence that 
Germanism exercises upon America comes not from the German 
settlers but from the scholars and teachers still in the Fatherland 
itself.” 


And again: 


“His [Ludwig Fulda’s] treatment of the German-American is 
somewhat gentler than that of Professor Lamprecht; but he also 
has to confess that his countrymen in the United States can hardly 
be said to have taken a place corresponding to their numbers, and 
he recognizes that the German element can look forward to no in- 
dependent future. He notes that the children of German settlers 
actually acquire the German language through the mediunf of Eng- 
lish; and he is naturally horrified to find his kinsmen using such 
barbarous Anglo-German as ‘ich gleich es’ for ‘I like it,’ and ‘ich 
habe einen kalten gefangen’ for ‘I have caught cold.’ He is phil- 
osophically resigned to the fact that the German-American would 
fight for the Stars and Stripes even against the Prussian Eagle, 
and finds it all right that a man should stick to the country of his 
adoption just as a man should champion his wife against his blood 
relations.” 
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REAL LIFE IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 

Of all the arts practised in this country that of the novelist 
comes nearest to expressing the national spirit. In making this 
assertion, the writer, who signs himself a “staff reviewer,” of the 
New York Times, point out that his reference is chiefly to “the 
material facts and conditions of American life,” for “of spiritual 
aspiration,” he declares, “art of any sort finds very little in this 
country to put into enduring form.” Of these material facts, then, 
that which strikes the writer as the most remarkable and interest- 
ing is the exposition of “the wide variety of American life in both 
locality and condition.” The activity of fiction-writers in this re- 
spect is thus exhibited: 

“Every year one notes the bringing forward of new localities 
and new conditions, and every year one finds also in the novelists 
a keener eye for the artistic features and the dramatic possibilities 
of the material with which they deal. The North, the South, the 
East, the Middle West, the plains, the mountains, the desert, the 
*acific Coast, the Alaskan regions, the island possessions, the’ city, 
the country, the growing town, the village—there is hardly a cor- 
ner but has furnished the scene of some novel. The same is true 
of the different classes. ‘There are stories about life in cities from 
the depths of poverty to the luxuries of millionairedom; about life 
among the workers in mines and in manufactories—their homes, 
their problems, and their strikes; about the women, the farmers, 
the townspeople of New England, the West, the South; about 
political and financial schemes; about soldiers and sailors and 
authors and burglars and teachers and hoboes and artists and law- 
yers and day laborers and preachers and merchants. And appar- 
ently all sorts of these novels are read with pleasure by pretty 
nearly all sorts of men and women. Surely they must make for a 
peopie more closely knitted together, for the keeping down of class 
lines and antagonisms, for a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing between different sections and different interests.” 

One outcome of this close touch with actual life that our novel- 


ists exhibit, the writer discerns, is a tendency among the more 
recent “to take up the theme of race amalgamation.” The import- 
ance of this theme for the novelist is seen when present conditions 
of life lead this writer to surmise that in future centuries “the chief 
claim of the United States to historical interest will be the vast 
experiment which we are making in the amalgamation of all the 
races of the earth.” Then there is pointed out “the growing ap- 
preciation among newer novel-writers of that spirit of equality 
which is the soul of our national existence.” Rather frequently of 
late do we find stories founded upon “this basic feeling of human 
worth and human equality, which is to uncounted thousands of 
our people as much a part of life as the air they breathe.” Pro- 
ceeding in his analysis the writer notes an “apparent unconscious- 
ness” on the part of authors of the presence of this element in their 
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work. Its frequency, indeed, contrasts strikingly with the rarity 
of this characteristic in older work. When it did appear, we read, 
“it was lugged in so conspicuously and intentionally and treated 
with such self-consciousness that the result belied the reality and 
had the effect of caricature.” Another point made is that the 
“problem” novel has left off concerning itself with sex relations, 
and is occupied with economics.—The Literary Digest. 


be tal 


When Hunt, the artist, returned to Boston after his years of 
residence abroad he was often discouraged by the lack of appre- 
ciation of the fine arts which prevailed in this country. On one 
occasion a sculptor friend in Paris who had executed some fine 
bronzes asked Hunt if it would be worth while to exhibit them in 
Boston, his reply was, “By all means show your things in Boston. 
If there are not more than three persons here who will enjoy them, 
you should send them. These three need to sce them. As for sell- 
ing, that you need not expect. But, if you can get up a lecture 
on the shape of the dishes used by the Greeks in which to mix 
plaster, you will have plenty of chances to deliver it; that subject 
being at this moment, of surpassing importance in this city.” 

When Turner’s “Slave Ship” was first shown in America, 
Hunt was asked what he thought of it, and did he think it was 
worth ten thousand dollars. 

“Well,” replied Hunt, “I see a good many ten thousands lying 
around, but only one ‘Slave Ship.’” 

President John Quincy Adams once asserted he “would not 
give fifty cents for all the works of Phidias or Praxiteles;” adding, 
that he “hoped that America would not think of sculpture for two 
centuries to come.” On hearing of this, Hunt dryly inquired: 

“Does that sum of money really represent Mr. Adams’ estimate 
of the sculpture of those artists, or the value which he placed upon 
fifty cents?” 


“” 


Chautauquans, students of the immigration problem, will be 
interested to read in “Poland, a Knight Among Nations” (see Talk 
about Books for December), some of the statistics which show the 
extent to which Polish immigrants have become a part of our 
national life. That there are in Chicago alone 250,000 Poles, and 
in American universities and colleges, in 1905, 535 sons of Polish 
mine workers, are facts sufficient in themselves to stimulate interest 
in the subject of Polish immigration. 





Men of Vision: The Need of Them 


in America 


By Charles D. Williams 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Michigan. 


Prov. 29:18. “Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


[This timely note of prophesy and warning was sounded 
by Bishop Williams in a sermon delivered last summer at 
Chautauqua, New York. The message ts as true now as then 
and is one which should reach a wider audience than could 
be addressed by the fugitive spoken word. The sermon has, 
therefore, been reprinted and in the exact form of the 
original. In these times, when our country ts about to enter 
into a great era of reconstruction, a time of turmoil and 
doubt, the wise counsel here given may, it ts hoped, be of 
aid to many.—TuHE Epiror. } 


HE Revised Version renders our text, “Where there 
T is no vision, the people cast off restraint.” That is 
they lose respect for authority, regard for law and order. 
A literal translation would make it, “Where there is no 
vision, the people are unbound.” That is they become “dis- 
solute” in the original sense of the word, without any co- 
herent unity. Perhaps a free rendering which should ex- 
press both ideas would be this, “Where there is no vision, 
the people become a mob.” 

There is a doctrinaire philosophy, much in vogue among 
us, which declares practically that a democracy has little 
or no need of leaders. It wants.public servants only. “Vox 
populi, vox Dei.” The people have an unerring instinct for 
the right and the true. And all that is required of those 
who happen to be set in the front ranks is to “keep their 
ears to the ground,” listen for the indications of the popular 
will and then do its bidding without variation or hesita- 
tion, follow the crowd, go with the popular current. So 
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will the people guide themselves to the goal of ideal democ- 
racy. 
But, as I read history and human experience, nowhere 
is there such need for leadership as in a democracy. Mark 
the word: I say leadership, not mere authority. Blind obedi- 
ence to a sovereign will is the characteristic of despotism 
though that will may be wise and the despotism beneficent. 
The intelligent following of intelligent leadership is the 
essential note of a true democracy. I believe with all my 
heart that the popular mind has an instinct for the right 
and the true. But that instinct is often dumb. It needs 
a voice to utter it distinctly and definitely that men may 
hear and recognize its validity. And that voice belongs to 
them who think more clearly and accurately than the av- 
erage man; who form positive convictions upon tested and 
trustworthy principles. That instinct is often blind. It 
needs vision to guide it aright. And that vision belongs 
to the men of discernment, of insight and foresight, who 
occupy higher standpoints than the crowd and who con- 
sequently see farther and wider than they. 

Given such leadership, democracy is safe. For the 
popular mind and conscience will, in the long run, respond 
to it. How often in a great crisis it needs but the clear 
utterance of a true principle or the bold uplifting of a 
definite and noble ideal in speech or action by some virile 
personality to win the enthusiastic allegiance of the people. 
They recognize instantly the thing they have been long 
dumbly feeling and blindly groping after themselves. Like 
a super-saturated liquid, the heart of the masses often holds 
unconsciously in solution an abundance of true sentiment 
which needs but the right touch to crystallize into defi- 
nite principles of action. 

Yes, democracy imperatively needs leadership. And 
to such leadership perhaps some of you who sit be- 
fore me are called; called by the Providence of God as 
expressed in the very facts of your life, the sphere 
and position in which you found yourself at birth; and 
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called again by the equipment which you have received for 
such a task and responsibility. The educated man is sup- 
posed to stand well to the front in whatever sphere he oc- 
cupies. The test of his personal and social worth and also 
of the value and efficiency of his education lies in the an- 
swer which his life shall give to this question: Shall he 
be merely pushed along on his course by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances or the blind instincts of the crowd behind him? 
Or shall he clearly discern and intelligently choose his goals 
and ideals and lead those who will follow him toward their 
attainment? And that will depend upon whether or not he 
has acquired and developed the qualities and faculties of 
leadership. 

What qualifies a man for leadership? Not goodness 
and piety merely, but something else that is at once more in- 
tellectual, more spiritual, more verile. Let us see what it is. 
The ancient Hebrews had two names for their leaders in 
social development and ethical progress, in state and Church. 
They called them PROPHETS or SEERS. 


The prophet was not the mere predicter or fore-teller 
of future events as he has popularly been esteemed. He 
was rather the “forthteller,” the spokesman, the inter- 
preter. He uttered the principles and convictions which he 
had grasped or rather which had grasped him. He set 
forth in public speech and action the truth wherewith he 
had been inspired or, as th Quaker phrase puts it, the truth 


” 


that “had been borne in upon him,” in his moments of ex- 
altation and solitary communion with God. But that gift 
of inspiration was not the monopoly of the prophet. In- 
deed it was only in the degree that the same gift was shared 
by the people that his message was of avail. It was only 
as the popular conscience was sensitized by the same Spirit 
which inspired the prophet that his message found response. 
It was only as the same truths had already been “borne 
in-upon” the popular mind that the prophet found either 
hearers or followers. In many a humble heart the same 
great convictions and principles had long lain latent in 
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vague and incoherent forms, dormant and dumb; until at 
last one clear voice gave them titterance; and then many 
a hearing soul rose up with new joy, and claimed them 
for its own, saying “There is what I have long felt dimly 
but I have never been able to put into words for myself. 
There is the truth, the ideal I have long groped after 
blindly but now I behold it in all its beauty. In Thy light, 
O prophet, I see light. In Thy voice I hear the command 
of my own conscience. Lead on and I follow.” That is the 
test of every true leader and master of men; he utters 
plainly what others feel dimly. He interprets men to them- 
selves and so interprets God to them. For he articulates 
for them the voice of God which has long spoken perhaps 
incoherently in their own conscience and experience. That 
was the function of the prophet in Israel; and that is the 
function of the leader in a true democracy. 

And the gift that qualifies for such leadership is the 
gift of vision. 

We read in the first book of Samuel, “he that is now 
called prophet was beforetime called seer.” That is the 
true order of development, first vision, then utterance; 
first the seer and then the prophet. And so our text sums 
up all the faculties and qualifications of leadership in that 
one great world vision ; “where there is no vision, the people 
are a mob.” They wander like sheep without a shepherd. 
“For if the blind lead the blind, shall they not both fall 
into the ditch?” 

Yes, we need men of vision for our leaders. 

But who or what are men of vision? 

They are not visionaries. There are plenty such who 
offer themselves as guides on every side. But they can 
lead to disaster only. The visionary,—we all know him: 
the half-baked, ill-trained enthusiast or fanatic; short- 
sighted, narrow-visioned, seeing only through the squint-hole 
of his pre-conceived theory; without the patience or ability 
to investigate the facts as they are, he invents his facts 
as they should be according to his fancy; he builds his lit- 
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tle system with a blind, relentless, and mechanical logic 
upon a few hard and fast premises which perhaps have 
their origin solely in his own imagination; if the facts do 
not agree therewith, so much the worse for the facts. Upon 
this air-castle he places all his hopes for himself and man- 
kind until the great flood of stern realities sweeps it re- 
morselessly away and leaves him homeless and houseless, 
without even a locus standi. He who runs after him follows 
a will-of-the-wisp which can lead only into the slough of 
despond. ° 
No, the true leader is not the visionary but the seer, 
the man of vision. What is vision? The word used in our 
text is a wonderfully rich and profound word. It is con- 
stantly used by the prophets, but it is often abused and mis- 
understood by their readers and therefore needs defining. 
(In my attempt at a definition I shall follow the sugges- 
tions of a great scholar and exegete, himself a prophet 
and seer, Dr. George Adam Smith.) The word vision does 
not express any magical display before the eyes of the 
prophet of the very words which he was to speak to the 
people, or any communication to his thoughts by dream or 
ecstacy. They are higher qualities which this great word 
connotes. There is, first of all, the power of forming an 
ideal, of seeing and describing a thing in the fulfillment of 
the promise and potency that are in it. But there are also 
two other powers of inward vision included in the word to 
which we give the names of “insight” and “intuition,”— 
insight into human character, intuition of Divine principles, 
—clear knowledge of what man 1s and how God wi Lt act,— 
a keen discrimination in human affairs and an unreasoned 
conviction of moral truth and the Divine will. The orig- 
inal verb “to see” in the Hebrew from which the noun is 
derived means to “cleave, to split;” then to see into, to see 
through, to get down beneath the surface of things and dis- 
cern their real nature. Perhaps penetrativeness is the best 
word to describe this power, the keenness of the man who 
will not be deceived by an outward show that he delights 
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to hold up to scorn, but who has a conscience for the inner 
worth of things and for their future consequences. To lay 
stress upon this moral meaning of the prophet’s vision is 
not to grudge or diminish but to emphasize its inspiration by 
God; because God’s spirit acts and can act only upon and 
through the best and highest human faculties. Of that in- 
spiration the true prophet of every age is always assured; 
it is God’s spirit that enables him to see thus keenly; for 
he sees things keenly, not only as men count moral keenness, 
namely as shrewdness, but as God himself sees them, in 
their value in His sight and in their attractiveness for His 
love and pity. He shares the vision of Him “who looks 
not on the outward appearance but searches the hearts of 
men.” It is this vision of the Almighty Searcher and Judge, 
burning through man’s pretence, with which the prophet 
feels himself endowed. These then are the three powers 
which constitute prophetic vision; first the power of form- 
ing an ideal; second the power to penetrate men’s hearts 
as God Himself penetrates them, and constantly, without 
squint or blur, to see right from wrong in their eternal dif- 
ference; and third the intuition of God’s will, the percep- 
tion of what line he will take in any given set of circum- 
stances. High-sight or the perception of the ideal—insight 
or discernment, discrimination; foresight or the under- 
standing of the promise and potency of things and the lines 
of consequence; and to these may be added far and wide 
sight, the comprehension of a broad field of facts—these 
are the elements of vision. This was the “vision” of the 
prophet of old. And this also is the vision of the true leader 
of men today. 

Can this power of vision be acquired? In a sense it 
cannot. It is one of those gifts which the “Spirit divideth 
to every man severally as He wills.” Like the poet, the true 
seer “is born and not made.” The great elements of vision 
are largely the products of an original and immediate Divine 
inspiration which comes not at our bidding nor can be har- 
nessed to our will. They are inbreathed into men’s souls 
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by that mysterious Spirit which, like the wind, “bloweth 
where it listeth; thou hearest the sound thereof but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 


But yet we believe that that Spirit breathes upon every 
heart of man and each receives according to his capacity. 
The Spirit broods over the chaos of the densest and most 
confused soul. Consequently every man has in him the 
roots and rudiments of these divine gifts. And it is the 
business, the one supreme business of true education to 
evoke and develop those gifts. That is the final and crucial 
test of the value, the worth, the efficiency of any education. 
That is the meaning of the word. The purpose of Educa- 
tion is to “educe” to lead out, marshal, train and make 
efficient the original and inherent powers and faculties which 
God hath implanted in the man at birth. The fatal fault 
of a good deal of our so-called education is that it does not 
“educate.” It suppresses far more than it educes. It chokes 
out and smothers many of the Divinest and noblest instincts 
and faculties of the natural man. It simply pours into the 
mind a quantity of alleged facts and informations, true or 
false, conventions and traditions of accepted theory and 
knowledge, and then rams the whole mass down like an 
asphalt or concrete pavement, until neither trees, flowers 
nor even grass can find chance to grow. The original and 
Divine faculties and instincts of the man are utterly 6ver- 
laid and suppressed. But true education is the hand-maid 
of the Lord. She is the Divine gardener. She plucks up 
by the roots “every plant that is not of His planting,” the 
weeds of error and ignorance; but she carefully nurtures 
and cultivates all that is of His sowing until the man’s 
whole being becomes as “the garden of Eden which the 
Lord planted and not man.”’ Such an education will de- 
velop the faculty of forming ideals; it will train the mind 
in the habits of clear, keen, accurate, and patient thinking ; 
it will put a finer point upon the penetrativeness of natural 
discernment and discrimination ; and above all it will sensi- 
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tize at the same time that it clarifies and corrects the natural 
conscience. In a word it will produce men of vision. 

And ah, how we need such men in every sphere and 
plane of our common life today. For the multitudes wander 
like blind men groping for the King’s highway, though it 
be so plain that “the way-faring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein!” 

We need them in business, these men of vision. Every 
true American must hang his head in shame over the expos- 
ures of our recent investigations in the commercial world. 
Ruthless greed, downright lying, cunning craft, rank dis- 
honesty, these come dangerously near being the character- 
istic and typical American sins. They are so regarded in 
Europe. Our national emblem—according to the Conti- 
nental caricaturist—should not be the keen-eyed eagie but 
a composite animal made up of a hog and a fox. The tow- 
ering figures in our financial world seem sometimes like 
artificial Frankensteins, mere money-making machines in the 
form of men, without heart or conscience; or if they have 
conscience they are of the disintegrated ,or dual sort, keen 
sometimes to the point of subtlety as to technical pieties 
and artificial properties, but utterly callous, if not dead, as 
to the first principles of common honesty and justicé. For 
the squint of commercialism appears to have divided, if it 
has not blinded their moral vision. 

We need educated men, in the truest sense of that 
word “educated,” who will go into the commercial life of 
today, as into a high and holy calling; men with a new ideal 
of trade; who will see in it, not merely a means for the ag- 
grandizement of the individual, feeding and fattening him 
with luxuries and setting him apart from his fellows upon 
a throne of tyrannous dominion over them; but a God-given 
mission and ministry of social service, a part of God’s great 
scheme for a redeemed universe, a divine order of human 
society ; men of clear and keen insight who will get at the 
heart of the great realities that, underlie this superficial busi- 
ness of buying and selling; who will discern the true rela- 
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tions of men and things; who will see that material wealth 
has value or meaning only as it builds up human wealth or 
well-being, and individual wealth only as it ministers to the 
common weal; that men were not meant to be the slaves 
of things but that things were meant to be the instruments 
and tools of men; who will “put gold where it belongs, where 
it is in the new Jerusalem, a shining pavement beneath the 
feet upon which the higher uses of life may move smoothiy 
to and fro on their errands of human service, instead of 
beating it out into a firmament until it hides the sun, moon, 
and stars, ay, and the very face of God Himself ;” above all 
men of clear and sensitive conscience which shall never 
blur the simple and eternal distinctions of right and wrong. 

We need men of vision in politics; and, thank God, we 
are getting some there. There is no higher or holier calling 
to which a young man of noble ideals, keen discernment, 
trained mind and sensitive conscience, can give himself 
today than politics. 1 will not except even the ministry. 
The ancient Greeks called their rulers and legislators “shep- 
herds of the people;” alas, that too many such are today, 
in Milton’s pregnant phrase, “blind mouths,” mere hands 
to grasp and maws to swallow. And so “the hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed, but swollen with dew and the rank 
mist they draw ;” and the multitude follow after blind guides 
that can lead them only to folly and destruction. We need 
today as never before politicians witha sense of statecraft, 
men of far and wide vision, with broad and sure grasp upon 
the history of human experience; men of penetration who 
can see alike through the pretence of the cheap commercial 
patriotism of the market-place and the speciousness of quack 
remedies for existiig evils; men who can see the end from 
the beginning, the inevitable outcome of every course and 
policy; above all, men of incorruptible honesty and sensi- 
tive honor. 

“God give us men; times like these demand 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands, 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
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Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 

Men who can stand before the demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking, 
Tall men, sun-crowned who live above the mists 
In public duty and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo, freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting justice sleeps.” 


We need men of vision also in our educational world. 
There has been great progress of a certain sort in the art 
of education of recent years. The methods and machinery 
of knowledge have been vastly bettered. The technique 
has been wonderfully improved. But it is a question whether 
the human product has been correspondingly bettered and 
improved, whether the educated man of today is any 
stronger-minded, clearer-headed, farther-visioned, higher- 
souled than his forbears who were trained under the older 
and more defective methods of attaining mere knowledge ; 
whether he has more insight, foresight, above all, more con- 
science. In fact I sometimes fear that we have been so ab- 
sorbed in our technique, our machinery of knowledge that 
we have largely forgotten the man in our devotion to things. 
We have to a great degree eliminated the human from our 
educational processes, as we have the humanities from our 
college courses. Our great universities are becoming mere 
technical training schools. They produce skilled crafts- 
men rather than cultured men. We are so clut- 
tered with details that we have lost vision of prin- 
ciples, so absorbed in jelly-fish and amoeba that we 
have forgotten men. We cannot see the forest for the trees. 
We study sources with such diligence that we are abso- 
lutely sure of every minutest fact we set down in our his- 
tories, whether George Washington smoked a clay-pipe 
or a briar-wood ; but I doubt whether we know as much of 
the human heart as garrulous old Herodotus or gossipy old 
Pepys. Still less do we discern the lessons of human ex- 
perience or the broad sweep of the tides of human events 
than a Thucydides, a Tacitus or a Gibbon. We accumulate 
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accurate statistics in great immeasurable heaps in our eco- 
nomic investigations like masses of stone, bricks, and tim- 
ber. But we seem to have lost the architectonic ability to 
build them into any noble and coherent temple of political 
and economic science. We cannot discern the basal princi- 
ples that underlie all human society. Send out a modern 
investigator to examine the Cathedral of Amiens and he 
will bring you back an exhaustive report in which you shall 
find a geometrical diagram of every stone in the building 
and a chemical analysis of the mortar and cement in which 
it is set; but he will not have seen the Cathedral at ali; 
while Ruskin in his “Bible of Amiens” tells you nothing 
about the material and yet sets before your soul’s sight a 
glowing vision of its sublime architecture and its symbolic 
meaning. 

Yes, we need men of vision for our educators who shall 
see that in the realm of knowledge as well as in the realm 
of commerce THINGS were meant for MEN and not MEN for 
THINGs ; that the really educated man is not simply the man 
who KNOws accurately but who sees clearly and largely; 
that the true end and purpose of the whole process is not 
simply to turn out efficient human machines, creatures with 
full heads and skilled hands, but men in the full sense of 
the word; men with seeing eyes, men of high souls, strong 
minds, keen conscience, tender hearts, and mighty wills ; men 
who will see true ideals from afar and follow them patiently 
to the utter end by sure paths. 

And above all we need men of vision in the Church 
today, both in the pulpit and the pew. Never, I am con- 
vinced, did the Christian Church face a more serious crisis 
than that she faces today. Never was she in greater danger. 
And that danger, it seems to me, is chiefly from within. Her 
worst foes are “they of her own household.” Her mission 
and her future are jeopardized most seriously by her most 
blatant champions, the self-constituted guardians of her faith 
and order on the one side, and the shallow sciolists of a 
new philosophy and science on the other. - Both parties 
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seem to have identified the very essence of the Christian 
religion with certain transitory and ever-changing forms of 
ecclesiastical machinery and theological dogma on the one 
hand or with certain passing modes and fashions of philo- 
sophical thinking on the other. To these non-essentials the 
practical mind of today is supremely indifferent. And be- 
cause religion has been so persistently and insistently iden- 
tified with one or the other of them by its advocates, the 
common people and often the thinking people are drifting 
away from the Church. They are esteemed to be indifferent 
to religion largely because they are indifferent to this or 
that misinterpretation of religion put upon it by its profes- 
sional advocates and official representatives. And mean- 
time, while the champions are engaged in clamorously de- 
fending these insignificant outposts, the philosophical and 
practical materialism of the day is creeping into the citadel 
and taking away from the people their faith, their Gospel, 
their Christ, and their God. We are like foolish children 
around the hearth-stone of our ancestral home. We can- 
not agree upon our scientific theories as to the origin and 
nature of the fire that burns there. Some insist upon an 
elemental or atomic theory received by tradition from our 
ancestors, “the faith once delivered to the saints.” Others 
insist upon a modern theory of wave-motions. And until 
we can agree absolutely on our theory o€ fire, we cannot 
allow each other to use the fire for warmth or light or cook- 
ing our meals; we cannot even sit together by our hearth- 
stone in mutual harmony and brotherly love as members 
of the same family in our Father’s house. We even drive 
some of our brethren out-of-doors into the cold and dark. 
And we also, saddest to say, shut out the multitudes who 
really long to come in and share our fire-side with us. 

If the Christian Church fails to pass this crisis suc- 
cessfully or even safely, it will be for lack of leadership, 
for want of men like the children of Issacher of old, “who 
had understanding of the times to know what Israel ought 
to do,” —in a word, for want of men of vision. 
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We need such men in the ministry today, ah, how we 
need them; men of discrimination and discernment who can 
penetrate beneath the superficial accidents of our religion 
and see clearly its essence, its heart and soul; men who 
realize that religion, particularly Christianity, is not essen- 
tially a philosophy, a theology, a dogma, a creed, nor yet 
a cult, an institution, a system of ritual worship or Church 
government or philanthropic work; but that it is primarily 
a profound and persistent inward experience, the great ex- 
perience of the saints in all the ages, the life of God in the 
soul of man, the fellowship of the human spirit with the 
Spirit of God in Christ Jesus; an experience which issues 
always in two essential outward manifestations or expres- 
sions, personal character and human service. This essen- 
tial process of experience throws off by-products of creed 
and dogma, theology and philosophy, varying with the times 
and peoples to whom it would interpret itself, speaking 
always to “each of his own tongue wherein he was born.” 
It works through ever-changing machinery. It clothes 
itself in cults and institutions, forms of worship and forms 
of administration, adopting the garb of each age and gener- 
ation to which it ministers. But it remains in soul and es- 
sence ever the same; this is really “the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints,” namely the communion of the soul 
with God in Christ Jesus, uttering itself outwardly in char- 
acter and service. 

When we have in our ministry enough men of suffi- 
cient vision to see this clearly and courage to preach it 
boldly and yet lovingly, we shall have such a revival of re- 
ligion as the world has never seen. For while the multitudes 
may be indifferent to our false accents and mis-translations 
of religion, they are often heart-hungry, yea, starving for 
the essential Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

These are some of the calls for men of vision which 
resound in our ears on every side today. The need for them 
pleads in every walk of life, high and low; the world wants 
prophets and seers, men and women having, in St. Paul’s 
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splendid and pregnant phrase “the eyes of their under- 
standing enlightened ;” who in this murk of materialism 
behold ever clearly the heavenly vision of the Christian ideal 
and are not disobedient unto it; men and women of spir- 
itual penetration who get at the heart of eternal realities 
beneath the surface of specious appearances ; above all, men 
and women of sensitive conscience and keen discrimination 
who never blink or blur the subtlest shades of right and 
wrong and who have the courage to stand by their convic- 
tions “though an host be set against them.” For such moral 
and spiritual leaders the world waits today. And there are 
two institutions happily combined here in Chautauqua to 
which we look naturally for the training and inspiration of 
such leaders ; those two are the Church and the School. God 
grant that in this critical time of need they may fulfill their 
Divine mission and raise up, particularly among our young 
men and women, in every plane and vocation of life, a new 
generation of seers and prophets. “For where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 
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A Century of Foreign Criticism on 
The United States--A Seudy of 


Progress.* 


IX. Higher Criticism. 
By John Graham Brooks 
OHN STUART MILL called de Tocqueville’s “Democ- 


racy” “the first philosophical book ever written on 
democracy as it manifests itself in modern society.”¢ Until 


1888, no book at all comparable to it had been written. It 


was said that every thinking man in Europe had to read it, 


in order to avoid the constant confession that he had not 
read it. Alexis de Tocqueville, though the son of a peer of 
France, took his stand as a youth of twenty-five, for the 
French Revolution of 1830. At the close of his school 
studies, he made a long tour in Italy and Sicily where he 
worked at politics and institutions with “incredible pains,” 
to use his own words. On his return, he was given, for a lad 
of twenty-one, an important position (juge auditeur). Po- 


+He also says it is the first analytic inquiry into the influence 
of democracy. 


*Mr. Brooks’ series of articles will appear monthly from Sep 
tember to May. The September articles were: I. “The Problem 
Opened ;” II. “Concerning Our Critics.” October: III. “Who 1s 
the American?” IV. “Our Talent for Bragging.” November: V. 
“Some Other Peculiarities;” VI. “American Sensitiveness.” De- 
cember: VII. “The Mother Country as a Critic;” VIII. “Change 
in the Tone of Foreign Criticism.” 
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litical and social studies were from this time his pursuit. 
With no man can we less connect the work cranky or 
flighty. Only when he became convinced that Charles X, 
either could not or would not understand constitutional free- 
dom did he yield to the Revolution of 1830. His moral and 
intellectual struggles at this period determined his career. 
He had become convinced that the permanent defeat of 
democracy was impossible. How then could he better equip 
himself for service to his country than go at once to Amer- 
ica? He had already discovered the most competent man 
in this country, the historian, Jared Sparks, to guide him in 
his first studies of the town meeting. He reached New 
York in 1831, spending a year in travel and incessant study. 
He rose in France to be Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1849, receiving, for his moral courage, the honor of impris- 
onment at the hands of Louis Napoleon on the second of 
December, 1851. 

It is better to put down first the critical word about these 
volumes. There is so much eloquence, so much elevation 
of tone, so much sympathy with every ideal aim of democ- 
racy, that one has to be a little on the defensive. For pres- 
ent usefulness, de Tocqueville does not equal some later 
authors who are far his inferiors. Even he came with a 
bias. He brought an ideal of political society with him. 
He had committed himself heart and hand to the constitu- 
tional hopes under Louis Philippe. He wanted evidence. 
He wished to show that the people could govern themselves. 
He had heard that this self-government resting in the town 
meeting was triumphant in the United States. 

With the vision of what he wanted, he came to prepare 
for his great book. There is a little line in his Introduction 
which tells all there is to tell about his bias, “J’avoue que 
dans l' Amerique, j'ai vu plus que l Amerique’”—“T grant that 
in America I saw more than was there.” But more than this 
seeking of evidence that he was eager to find, was his in- 
tellectual habit of dealing with large political abstractions. 
These never leave him quite free to follow the humbler in- 
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dications of the facts before him. It was the method of his 
time. Even the hard-headed Chevalier cannot get his book 
under way, without imposing inferences drawn from all cor- 
ners of the antique world. * The two races supposed to flow 
from Japhet and Shem are essential to a true understanding 
of democracy in America, as are the Roman Empire, China, 
and Japan. We now know that two generations ago these 
august and sounding analogies, if applied to modern condi- 
tions, served chiefly to conceal the facts or to muddle and 
bewilder our relation to the facts. Even at the present time, 
it is only here and there that a scholar is wise enough to 
flourish those ancient societies before us without enveloping 
the dudience in a general haze. I heard the president of an 
eastern college once say, “When we are discussing these 
modern political problems, if anyone raises Greece and 
Rome, I always vote to adjourn.” Mr. Dooley is of the same 
mind: “Whiniver I go to a pollytical meetin’, an’ th’ laad 
with th’ open-wurruk face mentions Rome or Athens, I 
grab for me hat. I know he’s not goin’ to say anything that 
ought to keep me out iv bed.” 

This was so the usage of de Tocqueville’s time that, 
although very temperate, he cannot wholly avoid the tempta- 
tion. Too frequently these classical analogies are a substi- 
tute for good argument. But this is only a part of de 
Tocqueville’s real weakness. He has a delight in working 
out large formulas about liberty, equality, democracy, and 
public opinion. These become in his mind “principles,” as 
they indeed are, but he gets them too soon and too easily. 
Above all, he gives them shape before the facts quite justify 
him. He is so tenacious of these principles, that he inclines 
to rule out facts or not see them, if they disturb his gen- 
eral position. His generalization often seems to drive him 
off his natural course, as when he conjures up his groups of 
little political factions, or sees the steady decrease of the 
Federal Power. 

He was led by his formula to fix upon us as a democ- 
racy, certain matter-of-fact habits of mind which were pre- 
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cisely as true of England as of us. He wanted to endow 
the democratic mind with great capacity for action, but not 
for thought and reflection. We produced, forsooth, “no 
inventors.” This cunning was not in the democratic mind. 
Very remarkable achievements were already at hand before 
a printed line of de Tocqueville had reached this country. 
Again, equality so reacts upon us, that as a democracy, we 
will not “recognize our faults.” What government does? 
Are aristocracies eager to confess them? No one today 
could conceive of this disinclination to “recognize our 
faults” as in the least peculiar to democracies. Yet, as 
Newman said of some book, that “it was always open to 
criticism and always above criticism,” so one must say of 
this master’s study of democracy. 

It would be unjust not to admit that his abstract method 
gives him in other ways and for other phases of his problem 
both strength and insight. A hand to mouth policy, cheap 
expediencies and the-dogmatism of common sense are such 
ever present weaknesses in democracy, that we should greet 
the more cordially a type of man to whom large principles 
have some sacredness. 

De Tocqueville did not merely think in principles, but 
he acted upon them in his political career. He possessed 
those high and rare distinctions in a politician, convictions, 
and human sympathy without cant. It is because these 
were thought out and lived out, that his “Democracy in 
America” has for us such priceless value. As we follow 
his pages, we see present turmoil as through mists, but the 
mists are radiant and the light of a great hope shoots through 
them. Critics have said that democracy was conceived of 
by de Tocqueville as a fatality; that it was bearing down 
upon us with forces so irresistible that argument and effort 
for or against it were alike futile. Few careful readers 
will draw this conclusion. Democracy is not to de Tocque- 
ville necessarily a good. If it prove a good, it will be so 
only because citizens do their part in directing the forces 
that make for equality. Democracy will bear fruit, sweet 
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or sour, according to the soil of character in which it grows. 
In this conception, there is indeed “destiny,” but it is the 
destiny of character. Democracy rises or falls as men put 
into it their best or their worst. 


As a qualification for really enlightening national criti- 
cism, I have laid great stress on a capacity for common 
human sympathy. At least imaginatively, de Tocqueville 
had this at a very early age and it deepens in him, as a re- 
sult of his social studies. He conceived a kind of horror for 
the way in which aristocratic classes had governed the 
masses. He came to believe that the gradual softening of 
manners was due largely to a growing social equality. He 
says, “When the chroniclers of the Middle Ages, who all 
belonged to the aristocracy by birth or edu=ation, relate the 
tragical end of a Noble, their grief flows apace; whereas 
they tell you at a breath, and without wincing, of massacres 
and torture inflicted on the common sort of people.* To bring 
this vividly before us, he quotes a letter as late in his coun- 
try’s history as the time of Madame de Sevigné. This bril- 


liant and kindly woman is writing to her daughter of what 
she had herself looked upon. After a few affectionate 
pleasantries, she asks her daughter, 


“Do you wish to hear the news from Rennes? A tax of a 
hundred thousand crowns has been imposed upon the citizens; and 
if this sum is not produced within four and twenty-hours, it is 
to be doubled and collected by the soldiers. They have cleared the 
houses and sent away the occupants of one of the great streets, 
and forbidden anybody to receive them on pain of death; so that 
the poor wretches—old men, women near their confinement, and 
children included—may be seen wandering round and crying on 
their departure from this city, without knowing where to go, and 
without food or a place to lie in. Day before yesterday, a fiddler 
was broken on the wheel for getting up a dance and stealing 
some stamped paper. He was quartered after death, and his limbs 
exposed at the four corners of the city. Sixty citizens have been 
thrown into prison, and the business of punishing them is to begin 
tomorrow. This province sets a fine example to the others, teaching 


*“Democracy in America,” Vol II, p. 301. 
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them above all things to respect their governors and not to throw 
any more stones into their garden.”* 

She then, as if passing to really important matters, tells 
of the visit of Madam de Tarente, the preparations for her 
coming, the lunch and festivities. Between the descriptions 
of the gaities in a later letter, she adds incidentally that 
they were at that moment “less jaded with capital punish- 
ments, only one a week, just to keep up appearances.” 
“Hanging,” she says, “seems to me quite a cooling enter- 
tainment.” 

De Tocqueville selects this famous lady hecause she 
was notably a kind person, neither “selfish nor cruel ;” 
yet because of the caste system of which she was a part, 
she “had no clear notion of suffering in any one who was 
not a person of quality.” 

As he comes to this country, one of his first impres- 
sions of the Americans is that “they are extremely open to 
compassion,” as shown among other examples in their 
administration of justice. 

That the equalizing of social conditions under repub- 
lican institutions is the one hope for the humanizing of the 
world, is the conviction of this converted aristocrat. 

“When all the ranks of a community are nearly equal, as all 
men think and feel in nearly the same manner, each of them may 
judge in a moment of the sensations of all the others ;—there is no 
wretchedness into which he cannot readily enter, and a secret in- 
stinct reveals to him its extent. . . . Something like a personal 
feeling is mingled with his pity and makes him suffer whilst the body 
of his fellow creature is in pain.” 

What these qualities may at last do for the race in 
really civilizing them into a great brotherhood, is a dream 
that works powerfully upon the imagination of this great 
publicist. His book is not to be appreciated—neither its 
faults nor virtues—apart from this conception. 


*“Democracy in-America,” Vol. II, p. 201. 


+Several foreigners note this kindness to animals as if it were 
new in their experience. 
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“The more I advanced in the study of American society, the 
more I perceived that the equality of conditions is the fundamental 
fact from which all others seem to be derived and the central point 
at which all my observations constantly terminated.” 


To think of de Tocqueville and to criticize him as if 
he were strictly the scientific investigator is to miss his 
highest quality. To think of him as instinctively the artist 
using his imagination to create a model of democratic re- 
lationship among men, is to see him as he is. His one 
sustained passion is for freedom, which he calls the “sainte 
et légitime passion de homme.” He writes to Mr. Reeve, 
“Je n'ai qu'une passion, l'amour de la liberté et de la 
dignité humaine.” It is this which keeps him from being a 
good “party man.” It was this which made him fear that 
one of our own great dangers was the possible tyranny of 
party majorities. It was this which gave him a prophetic 
insight into the essential dangers of slavery. And here we 
touch one of those larger issues which is lighted up by 
seeing it through a great principle. That a house divided 
against itself could not stand was a principle with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. If dark troubles are before us, de Tocque- 
ville says, “They will be brought about by the presence of 
the black race on the soil of the United States. That is, 
they (the troubles) will owe their origin not to equality, 
but to the inequality of conditions.”* He sees that slavery 
must end, but is under no illusions that race antagonism 
will then cease. Those who think amalgamation is a solu- 
tion “delude themselves.” “I am not led to any such con- 
clusion.” When they are at last freed, the social troubles 
will increase because the negro will demand political rights. 
He reads the North this lesson, “Whoever has inhabited 
the United States must have perceived that in those parts 
of the Union in which negroes are no longer slaves, they 
have in no wise drawn nearer to the whites. On the con- 
trary, the prejudice of race appears to be stronger in the 
States which have abolished slavery than in those where 


*“Democracy in America,” Vol. II, p. 315. 
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it still exists; and nowhere is it so intolerant as in those 
States where servitude has never been known.’’* 


Here is no mere flaying of the South, as if the North 
hac no part in the slave evil, but a perfectly true note from 
the point of view of the National Whole. To de Tocque- 
ville democracy of some kind was inevitable. It was not to 
be argued with any more than the passage of time. It 
was not perhaps the highest conceivable of social relations. 
It certainly held within itself the gravest perils, but that 
it was becoming the fact to which peoples must adjust them- 
selves seemed to him like a fate. This is the clearer to us 
when we see what he meant by democracy. He is not 
thinking, like so many of our critics, of democracy as a 
form of government. He is thinking of social conditions 
in which the utmost obtainable equality exists. Renan in 
his “Caliban” maintains that History is “a good aristocrat.” 
To de Tocqueville, Destiny is a name for the inevitable dis- 
appearance of aristocracy. It is fundamental to him that 
all sorts of people should mingle and intervene more and 
more in government. [f they intervene wisely and with 
public spirit, it will be a good government. The equality 
of conditions which he found in this country was what 
most attracted him. He told the French people that they 
too would reach the same conditions even if they did not 
“draw the same political consequences.” 

With this conception of democracy clearly in mind, we 
better understand his opinions, his hopes and his fears. His 
gloom over the slavery question was because he could not 
see how democracy could develop here including the negro, 
even if the slaves were freed. When they come to demand 
political and other equalities, will the white race submit? 
If not, how can a class rule, antagonistic to democracy, be 
avoided? 

Equality of conditions and an increasing intervention 
of all in government, is thus preliminary in de Tocqueville’s 


*Ibid, p. 460. 
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thought. Just as primary is it that increase of liberty is 
good. Our safety in the United States is this enlargement 
of freedom, and nothing subtler or truer can be found in 
his volumes than some of the practical inferences from this 
principle of liberty, as applied to our political experience. 
He sees that changes in this country are to come with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, but he does not fear them. That we 
ourselves shall shrink before the changes essential to our 
best growth, is to him the real danger. That we shall accept 
the situation ; that we shall submit even with servility to ex- 
isting evils, is what threatens. To understand this peril, 
if it be such, we are to see clearly what sort of people we 
are. One passage shows this characteristic: 

“It is strange to see with, what feverish ardor the Americans 
pursue their own welfare; and to watch the vague dread that con- 
stantly torments them lest they should not have chosen the shortest 
path which may lead to it. A native of the United States clings 
to this world’s goods as if he were certain never to die, and is so 
hasty at grasping at all within his reach, that one would suppose he 
was constantly afraid of not living long enough to enjoy them. He 
clutches everything, he holds nothing fast, but soon loosens his 
grasp to pursue fresh gratification. 

“At fitst sight there is something surprising in this strange 
unrest of so many happy men, uneasy in the midst of abundance. 
The spectacle is, however, as old as the world; the novelty is to see 
a whole people furnish an example of it.” 

Here we are in our entirety as a nation, no tempering 
class excepted, all devoted to business and commercial in- 
terests. But why should this fact lead to checks upon lib- 
erty, to submission, and even to servility?* The level from 
which de Tocqueville speaks is that of the National Whole 
and the Common Welfare. He has not in mind temporary 
interests; much less mere private interests. He is think- 
ing of large public policies that include the general good 
and of long-range action that includes future social welfare. 


*As it is so hopeless in a single chapter to touch one in a score 
of the Author’s points, I select one of the most important in the 
hope of making through it his purpose and spirit clearer. I shall 
not depart from that spirit by translating it into the language of 
present political experience. 
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We can today give a hundred illustrations of this peril 
where the author could have given a single one. At the 
present writing a flood devastates the City of Pittsburg. 
The enlightened chief of the Forestry Department, Gifford 
Pinchot, hastens to explain- to the public what this means. 
Our losses as a nation have already run into millions beyond 
any calculating. From every part of the country, the 
men of science for two decades have been scattering among 
the people a wholly disinterested report of our “impending 
social dangers.” It is true we have made a brave beginning in 
heeding the warnings, but at the most important points, 
the public safety and future welfare are so fiercely opposed 
by pulp and timber interests as to defeat the most elemen- 
tary work in safeguarding society. Pittsburg’s jeopardy 
is but one among hundreds, but it strikes a great city and 
may be seen. That the people may get some hint of its 
meaning, Mr. Pinchot speaks through the press as follows: 


“The great flood which has wrought devastation and ruin to 
the Upper Ohio Valley is due fundamentally to the cutting away of 
the forests on the watersheds of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers. These streams have their source in the heart of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, which are high and steep and receive a heavy 
rainfall. The valleys through which these mountain streams flow 
are narrow and deep. Originally these steep mountain slopes con- 
tained as fine hardwood forests as existed in the country. Beneath 
the tree tops a heavy undergrowth and thick cover of leaves on the 
ground, and the intertwining roots of trees and shrubs so held back 
the water from rains and melting snow that dangerous floods seldom 
occurred. 


“Cutting of the timber has gone on to such an extent that 
not enough oak and chestnut can be obtained now to supply ties to 
the railroads which run through the region. Fire has followed cut- 
ting and aided in the work of destruction by burning up the under- 
brush and leaf cover until many mountain slopes are absolutely bar- 
ren, and water rushes from them as from a house roof. The ruin 
of the mountains is now accomplishing the ruin of the valley. All 
along the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers and far down the Ohio 
Valley are wreck and devastation. Disease will come when its fruit- 
ful germs shall have multiplied over every foot of the inundated 
valley. 
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“The value of the property destroyed in this one flood is prob- 
ably sufficient to buy enough land at the headwaters of these streams 
to fully protect them. The area of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
watersheds is given by the United States Geological Survey as about 
19,000 square miles, or about 12,000,000 acres. Not more than half 
of this area would necessarily have to be in forest. Great floods 
are becoming common occurrences upon the eastern rivers which 
have their sources in the high mountains. Such floods, with increas- 
ing intensity, must be expected from year to year until the important 
watersheds are protected.” 

The fatuous outcry that a wise forestry policy is “un- 
American ;” that it is to be opposed because it is “socialism” 
will, of course, continue, although the most conservative 
governments in the world have long practised it with such 
conspicuous success from the public point of view, that the 
very cranks of conservatism no longer question it. 

With careless prodigality, we have scattered these most 
primary sources of wealth, precisely as we scattered trans- 
portation and other franchises upon which dangerous pri- 
vate monopolies were built. With the franchises, we have 
in this generation come to see clearly the kind of mistakes 
that have been made. In the teeth of extreme difficulties, 
we are trying to protect the public through legislative con- 
trol of these corporations. We are learning the same lesson 
in our forestry. We have the lesson still to learn as ap- 
plied to the remaining mining, pasture, and oil lands. If 
it was a weakness, as we have seen, that de Tocqueville 
dealt too much with large abstract principles, it was also 
the source of strength, as in this instance. He knew that 
the “benevolent despot” could act for the nation as a whole. 
Could a large invertebrate democracy like ours escape from 
the clutch of short-range competing interests? Could such 
a democracy rise to this working conception of the Com- 
monwealth as against the terrible political pressure of “the 
interests ?” 

It is this problem at the present moment that is testing 
our democracy as by fire. De Tocqueville saw the nature of 
it with the same seer-like vision with which he saw the real 
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nature of the negro problem. It is not, he says, liberty 
that we have to fear, but the hesitations and conservatism 
of practical business interests. Whatever a wise monarch 
may do, no democracy realizes this kind of peril until popu- 
lation has so developed as to evoke a variety of interests, 
that finally come into conscious conflict. Lumber, grazing, 
mining, control of water powers, furnish such an illustra- 
tion at the present moment. It is out of this narrower con- 
flict that the larger public interest slowly emerges, so that 
it can be seen as something above and apart from any or 
all of these immediate pecuniary concerns. Nothing in the 
statesmanship of President Roosevelt will win him surer 
laurels in the future, than his pluck and consistency toward 
this policy which stands for the whole people and for the 
future. For the first time in our history, we have from the 
Chief Executive the full purpose of this social policy out- 
lined. “Mineral fields, like the forests and navigable 
streams, should be treated as public utilities.” 

“It would surely be greatly to the advantage of this country 
if some at least of the coal fields of the East, and especially of 
the anthracite fields, had been left under the control of the Govern- 
ment. Let us provide in the West against the recurrence of the 
conditions which we deplore in the East. 

“The withdrawal of these coal lands would constitute a policy 
analagous to that which has been followed in withdrawing the forest 
lands from ordinary settlement. The coal, like the forests, should 
be treated as the property of the public and its disposal should be 
under conditions which would invite to the benefit of the public 
as a whole. 

“This Government should not now repeat the mistakes of the 
past. Let us not do what the next generation cannot undo. We 
have a right to the proper use of both the forests and the fuel dur- 
ing our life time, but we should not dispose of the birthright of our 
children. If this Government sells its remaining fuel lands they 
pass out of its future control. If it now leases them we retain con- 
trol, and a future Congress will be at liberty to decide whether it 
will continue or change this policy.” 

Will our legislators be strong enough and independent 
enough to act for all of us, rather than for the few strug- 


gling for privilege? To know that our dangers are in the 


> 
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servility of the politicians to local and private business at 
the points where these conflict with public weal, is to “see 
the enemy” as de Tocqueville conceives him in a democracy. 

It was of de Tocqueville that Mill was thinking when 
he used the term, “the American Many” as representing so 
exclusively the business class that “impose upon all the rest 
of society its own type, forcing all to submit to it or to 
imitate it.”* Yet de Tocqueville does not abate one jot 
of his faith in democracy. He holds to liberty because it 
“corrects the abuse of liberty.” “Extreme democracy ob- 
viates the dangers of democracy.”= Yet the handmaid of 
freedom must be a vigilant and universal discipline. No one 
ever put more trust in popular education as a remedy. Nor 
does any incidental evil discourage him. There is extreme 
severity in his judgment upon our Press’ 

“The journalists of the United States are generally in a very 
humble position, with a scanty education and a vulgar turn of 
mind.t 

“The characteristics of the American journalist consist in an 
open and coarse appeal to the passions of his readers; he abandons 
principles to assail the characters of individuals, to track them 
into private life, and disclose all their weaknesses and vices. 

“Nothing can be more deplorable than this abuse of the pow- 
ers of thought.” 

“The personal opinions of the editors have*no weight in the 
eyes of the public: what they seek in a newspaper is a knowledge 
of facts, and it is only by altering or distorting those facts, that 
a journalist can contribute to the support of his own views.”§ 

Yet the principle of freedom means to him so much 
that no hand should be laid upon this press. 

“The more I consider the independence of the press in its 
principal consequences, the more am I convinced that, in the modern 
world, it is the chief, and, so to speak, the constitutive element of 
liberty. A nation which is determined to remain free is there- 
fore right in demanding, at any price, the exercise of this inde- 
pendence.”** 

*Edinburgh Review, October, 1840. 

+“Democracy in America,” p. 250. 

t“Democracy in America,” p. 237. 


§Ibid, p. 238. 
**Tbid, p. 245. 
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De Tocqueville’s faith in liberty is not academic; it 
is not merely a reasoned sentiment. It has in it something 
like a moral religious trust. In spite of all that frightens 
him in the actual working of our institutions, his eye is 
steadily fixed upon the disciplinary value of an entire people 
exercising a free choice on all that determines their des- 
tinies. If the race is ever to be educated to self government, 
it must be through the reaction of consequences of right 
acts. He speaks of “this perilous liberty,” yet sees that 
already, as he compares us with Europe, the balance is’on 
our side. It has great significance to him that while we 
have plenty of “factions,” there was nowhere a sign of 
secret “conspiracies” such as have been the bane of many 
aristocracies. Everything comes to the surface—coarse- 
ness, clamor, bad taste, vituperation; but that all this can 
come out is our safety. More than any one thing, in his 
opinion, universal suffrage will protect us from the real 
perils of a factional spirit, as it will guard us from other 
perils. It has, for example, become a platitude that, in spite 
of all our frailties, great and threatening emergencies bring 
out the real character and strength of the people. In proof 
of this, de Tocqueville had but a fraction of the evidence 
to which we may now appeal, yet he writes this eloquent 
passage : 

“But it is more common, both with nations and individuals, 
to find extraordinary virtues developed from the very imminence 
of the danger. Great characters are then brought into relief, as 
the edifices which are usually concealed by the gloom of night are 
illuminated by the glare @+a conflagration. At those dangerous 
times, genius no longer hesitates to come forward; and the people, 
alarmed by the perils of their situation, bury their envious passions 
in a short oblivion. Great names may then be drawn from the 
urn of election.”* 

It adds to tile impressiveness of de Tocqueville’s faith 
in our destinies that with all his continuous study of the 
United States until the time of his death, his confidence in- 
creased rather than diminished. Had he lived to see the 


*“Democracy in America,” p. 257. 
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results of the Civil War, his most formidable fears would 
have disappeared. He could not help thinking of our States 
as little nations which could not hold together. They might 
still be democratic, but the territory was so vast and inter- 
ests were so diverse, that all sorts of rivalries would break 
out to threaten the unity of the whole. “If the sovereignty 
of the Union,” he says, “were to engage in a struggle with 
that of the States, at the present day, its defeat may be con- 
fidently predicted.”* He, of course could not see at that 
date, how steam transportation on land and water was to 
bind these “little nations” into a unity of recognized inter- 
ests capable of resisting any probable strain. 

Another misgiving was just as vain. Toward the close 
of the second volume, he reflects upon the chance of war. 
Would not the successful soidier seduce the imagination 
of democracy? He writes: 

“I forsee that all the military rulers who may rise up in 
great democratic nations will find it easier to conquer with their 
armies, than to make their armies live at peace after conquest. 
There are two things which a democratic people will always find 
very difficult,—to begin a war and to end it.”+ 

These last words, “and to end it,” have a strange sound 
as we remember what actually followed one of the most 
terrible conflicts in history: the rapid and peaceful return 
of armies North and South to their ordinary tasks. 

Just as little did he foresee certain evils that were even 
then beginning to appear. He could not believe that we 
were to have great inequality of fortunes. He could see 
no paupers, nor any tendency to produce them. The party 
system with the rise of the boss and the spoils to the victor 
did not disturb his imagination. He had no intimation 
of the astounding growth of great cities and their reaction 
on our national life. He was very confident that we were 
safe from dangerous bribery because “there are so many 
to be bought.” It he could have “listened ahead” a single 


*“Democracy in America,” p. 497. 
tIbid, p. 329. 
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generation, he might have heard a railroad magnate say, 
“There are too many to buy in the legislature, I prefer to 
deal with the Boss.”* It is also strange to us that the office 
of the President seemed to him so feeble a thing, and likely 
to remain so. People talked to him of their respective 
States, not of the Nation. They were proud of the State, 
thought about it, read about it, and showed little interest 
in affairs at the Capitol. As the average citizen takes up 
the morning paper today, what is it that claims his atten- 
tion? Does he look first at the politics of his State? Is it 
the affairs of the State that first touch his imagination, or 
does he turn to the great events which center in and radiate 
from the National Capitol? To answer this is to mark one 
of the profoundest changes in our recent history. We shall 
see it take even more dramatic form as measured from Mr. 
Bryce’s comment less than twenty-five years ago. 

If I were to summarize in a paragraph what seems to 
me of highest value in these volumes, it would be the reve- 
lation of the character and temper of the Author as he faces 
the thing called Democracy. He did not altogether like it. 
From some of its manifestations and some of its conse- 
quences he shrank. He did not, therefore, because of inci- 
dental evils, turn his back upon it or turn into that dreary 
nuisance, the chronic and petulant critic. There is a posi- 
tive and constructive purpose in his sharpest thrusts. This 
high-born gentleman accepts without any fussy reserves 
the principle of self-government. The people and all the 
people are to learn the highest of all arts. They are to learn 
it through much suffering and through costly mistakes. 
Without one whining note Alexis de Tocqueville took his 
part in the great discipline. So far as his example and pre- 
cept count with men, Democracy is safe. Of the things 
threatening which he say and prophesied, Bryce says: 

*Ibid, page 245. 

“Perhaps in democracies, the number of men who might be 
bought is not smaller, but buyers are rarely to be found; and, be- 


sides, it would be necessary to buy so many persons at once, that 
the attempt would be useless.”—“Democracy in America,” p. 287. 
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“Of these clouds one rose till it covered the whole sky, 
broke in a thunderstorm and disappeared. Some have 
silently melted into the blue. Some still hang on the horizon, 
darkening large parts of the landscape.” 

What these remaining shadows are we shall see in the 
chapter on his peer and successor, James Bryce. 


X. Other French Visitors 


HE first French books that follow the Revolution are 
full of geniality and even flattery. It was long the 
custom to quote these genuine aristocrats “who knew what 
manners were,” as an offset to the snubbing we received at 
the hands of the English writers. A good example of this 
extreme amiability is in three volumes of travels by Brissot 
de Warville. As so many of the early English confess 
that their object in coming was to discredit us, this young 
aristocrat comes to study our social and political conditions 
for a purpose which glowingly appears in his preface as 
follows: 

“O Frenchmen, who wish for this valuable instruction, study 
the Americans of the present day. Open this book. You will see 
here to what degree of prosperity the blessings of freedom can 
elevate the industry of man; how they dignify his nature, and 
dispose him to universal fraternity. You will here learn by what 
means liberty is preserved; that the great secret of its duration 
is in good morals. It is a truth that the observation of the pres- 
ent state of America demonstrates at every step. Thus you will 
see in these travels, the prodigious effect of liberty on morals, on 
industry, and on the amelioration of men.” 

He lands in Boston: 

“With what joy, my good friend, did I leap to this shore 
of liberty! . . . I flew from despotism, and came at last to 
enjoy the spectacle of liberty among a people where nature, edu- 
cation, and habit had engraved the equality of rights, which every- 
where else is treated as a chimera. With what pleasure did I 
contemplate this town! . . . I thought myself in that Salen- 
tum of which the lively pencil of Fénelon has left us so charming 
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an image. But the prosperity of this new Salentum was not the 
work of one man, of King or Minister; it is the fruit of liberty, 
that mother of industry.” 


The Bostonians unite simplicity of morals with that 
French politeness and delicacy of manners which renders 
virtue more amiable. They are hospitable to strangers, and 
obliging to friends. They are tender husbands, fond and 
almost idolatrous parents and_ kind masters. Also 
“neatness without luxury is a characteristic feature of this 
purity of manners; and this neatness is seen everywhere at 
Boston, in their dress, in their houses, and in their churches.” 

This is not observation, it is rhapsody. It is in so high 
a strain that this courtly gentleman moved and spoke among 
us in those homespun days. There are recorded compli- 
ments in the same key by the two Dukes,—de la Rochefou- 
cauld and de Liancourt. The latter says of the President’s 
balls, that the “splendor of the rooms and the variety and 
richness of the dresses did not suffer in comparison with 
Europe.” De la Rochefoucauld was much in Philadelphia 
society, of whose assemblies he writes, “It is impossible to 
meet with what is called a plain woman.” No suspicion at- 
taches to this gallantry; but when Max O’Rell told a few 
years ago that he traveled six months in the United States 
without seeing one of these plain women, we remember that 
he was looking for lecture engagements.* There is much 
of this benevolent myopia in the whole group of French 
critics during the entire generation that followed the Revo- 
lution. The French had helped us largely because of their 
intense hatred and fear of the English. Thé French became 
our literary champions as naturally as they defended us with 
their ships and arms. This impulse to vindicate us against 
the English shows itself as late as de Tocqueville. He finds 
morals “very superior to their progenitors the English.” 


*In “Jonathan and His Continent,” p. 18. 
TVol. II, p. 249. 
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Of the English abuse of our manners he says :* 

“The English make game of the manners of the Americans; 
but it is singular that most of the writers who have drawn these 
ludicrous delineations belonged themselves to the middle classes 
in England, to whom the same delineations are exceedingly ap- 
plicable; so that these pitiless censors furnish, for the most part, 
an example of the very thing they blame in the United States: 
they do nat perceive that they are deriding themselves to the great 
amusement of the aristocracy of their own country.” 

It is thus, with regret, that we have to put aside these 
first Gallic flatteries. They have precisely the same value 
as the ultra fault-finding of the English. They are neither 
more nor less to be trusted as important critics. De 
Tocqueville is not to be classed among these over- 
zealous friends. He sets the note of the discriminating 
but sympathetic student which continues through Chevalier 
until our own day, when it has become a fashion among the 
French to make flying trips to this country. They begin 
to write on the steamer coming out; take their first impres- 
sions as a finality, giving them literary form so rapidly that 
the book is on the Boulevards soon after their return. Even 
if the chapters totter with mistakes, they are likely to be 
more racily entertaining than English and German books 
of serious merit. 

One wuucers, nevertheless, wh so many of them should 
be destitute of the slightest critica! values.¢ I put this ques- 
tion to a professor of French in Harvard College. He re- 
plied that “they either had no real knowledge of English, or 
knew it just enough to deceive them into thinking they knew 
it—which was worse.” Not a few of these latter day writers 
are so slovenly and inaccurate that they serve admirably as 
books of humor. It is an ancient observation that the French 

*Vol. II, p. 249. 

So Sara Bernhardt, coming to fill her coffers, never lands in 
New York without assuring the American people through the re- 
porters that “no country touches the heart like America.” At her 
last landing, she delights in the increase of gracious and delicate 
manners. 


+The one exception in the most superficial of them is their 
comment on our theater 
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care so little about other countries, that they rarely learn 
to spell correctly the commonest names. There is such 
tenacity in this habit that it finally surprises the reader if 
now and then they get the word right. To avoid extremes, 
here, for instance, is a new book by a highly educated man 
who has been at least eight years in this country. He was 
given every chance to correct his proofs. A few of the 
spellings are these: “Lettery; New Hawen, Coan, for New 
Haven, Conn.; Boss Crotker; Tessenden for Fessenden; 
Cark Schurtz.” Arnold’s first name is now Mathew and 
then Matthew. Thus far the case is extremely mild. “My 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Long-Fellow” (by one who had vis- 
ited the poet), “Athlantic Monthly ;” the poor White House 
seriously turned into “Execution Mansion *” “Howard Col- 
lege,” for Harvard; the City of Churches transformed into 
“Broakline ;” the Nutmeg State into -“Conettocutt,” and 
“New Jersia,” fairly represent the new spelling. “Teatotlar” 
is so often used that it obviously conveys the idea to the 
writer that tea was the adopted substitute for rum and thus 
gave the name to the party. “Washington Irwing,” “Rock- 
Chair,” “Wahash,” for Wabash, “Huddson River,” the 
“Poet Wittier,” and proud Chicago tortured into “Chicor- 
gua ;” the Mohawk, “Mohuwek,” and the “? a cofoco party” 
are others in the same kind. These are a driblet in the rain 
torrent of misspellings. Even present day philosophers 
write “Williams” James. I had long believed that 
they were merely typographical errors, but there is 
authoritative proof that they represent, for the most part, 
indifference or sheer carelessness of observation. The qual- 
ity which helps account for this is stated with great frank- 
ness by M. Blouet (Max O’Rell) :* 

“Ask the first hundred Frenchmen you meet in the streets 
of Paris what is the name of the president of the United States; 
you will find ninety-nine of them unable to tell you. The French- 


man is exclusive to the point of stupidity, and that which is not 
French possesses no interest for him.” 


This is the stark provincialism for which Paris has long 
been noted. 


*“Jonathan and His Continent,” p. 137. 
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No small part of this literature is by journalists who 
have in mind the group of French readers for whom they 
write. To entertain Parisians by pretty paradoxes and lively 
drolleries is as exclusively their aim as it was the aim of 
Tom Moore to amuse the English diners-out. They often 
follow so nearly the same route, see so nearly the same ob- 
jects, and make merry with the same characteristics, that 
each new comer seems to have read the same books and to 
have taken instructions from the previous voyager. They 
drive to the Waldorf-Astoria, of which a minute pen-picture 
never fails. The device in the room by which one may 
order thirty things, few of which anyone ever wants, divides 
their attention with ice water and the price of cabs. The 
next step is to hunt up a restaurant which reminds them 
enough of Paris to make life endurable. If the heaven of 
the Smart Set at Newport or elsewhere is open to them, the 
rest of the country grievously suffers. One feels this even in 
so brilliant a writer as Paul Bourget.* The next dash (by 
way of Niagara) is for the West, where they struggle des- 
perately with two phenomena—Chicago and the Cowboy. 
They are stunned by Chicago and the packing houses, but 
the Cowboy electrifies them. The return trip is sure to in- 
clude the South for the sake of a chapter on the Negro 
problem. -This dark enigma is the only discomfiture. They 
do not even make it interesting. There are at least twenty 
of these volumes from which one could remove the various 
and picturesque titles, replacing them by “A Whole After- 
noon in the United States.” Of some of them one would 
have to say that this half day was very ill spent. 

One Paris exquisite, whose object was clearly to create 
a sensation among his friends, lands in New York, but is 
so instantly undone by our rude ways, that he straightway 
returns to Paris. “Je n’ai pas pu supporter le coup”—it 
was too insufferable. This is far better than writing his book. 
He spared himself that trouble, and yet gave the shock of 
surprise and delight to his friends. 


*“Outre Mer,” two volumes. It excites much curiosity, for in- 
stance, to know whether the lynching was really seen as described. 
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Between this vivacious squad of journalists* and serious 
inquirers like Le Play, Carlier, Claudio Janet, the Marquis 
de Rousier, and Madam Blancf the gap is like that between 
Brissot and de Tocqueville. Le Play’s pioneer work in soci- 
ology has developed into an educational interest which has 
sent us some of the most conscientious students that have 
ever come. Through the service of the Musée Sociale they 
are making the life and institutions of this country known 
to France. Renan’s horror of everything American has 
given way to honest desires at least to understand the United 
States. 


*Much better are two books “Choses d’Amérique” by Max 
Leclaire, with an interesting discussion of Catholicism in the United 
States, and “‘La Femme aux Etats Unis,” by M. C. de Varigny, in 
which we are told why women have become the equals of our 
men. “Flirt, amour, mariage,” all get respectful attention. 


+A work of extraordinary learning is “La République Ameri- 
caine,” by the French lawyer Auguste Carlier. This savant came 
in 1855, stayed two years, and formed intimate relations with men 
like Sumner, Benton, Quincy, Ticknor, Everett, and Longfellow. 
His larger work in four stiff volumes, if not in the class of Bryce 
and de Tocqueville, is a profound study. He had before its pub- 
lication written a volume on Marriage in the United States, 1860; 
one on Slavery two years later; two volumes on general history, 
especially in relation to the Indians, 1864; and still another, “The 
Acclimatization of Races in the United States,” 1868. Nearly a 
quarter of a century was given to his crowning work, “The Ameri- 
can Republic.” Carlier is very critical of de Tocqueville because 
of his taste for large and brilliant generalization, founded on what 
is thought to be insufficient evidence. He does not even let Mr. 
Bryce off without some strictures, chiefly because of the omissions 
in the “American Commonwealth.” No further use is here made of 
Carlier because he is too exclusively for the student. The same 
must also be said of Le Play. 


tA brilliant exception to this troup of traveling dilettanti is 
Madam Blanc, writing under the pseudonym of Th. Bentzon. She 
was several times in this country preparing carefully such studies 
as “Choses et Gens d’Amérique,” “Recits Americains,” “Questions 
Americaines,” “Femmes d’Amerique,” and “Nouvelle France et 
Nouvelle Angleterre.” She has an insistent purpose “to make my 
own people really see the Americans as they are.” Writing for 
many years through the most distinguished literary organ, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, no one has done more than Seioats Blanc to 
get some elementary notions about the large facts of American 
life into the French mind. 
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From the dozen volumes that one would venture to 
recommend, I select a rather miscellaneous job-lot of ob- 
servations that may do some critical service. 


There is first the intelligent recognition that one does 
not get into real touch with us until one learns that to see 
the American at all, he must be seen in several places. This 
sounds commonplace, but how many travelers realize it, 
or act upon it in their judgments? A Dutch jurist spent 
some months in this country at tasks which compelled him 
to visit business men in their offices in the pressure of the 
day’s work. He said, “Until I went into their homes and 
saw them off duty, I thought their manners outrageous. I 
was saved from stupid injustice by seeing them at their own 
tables and clubs.” There is no class to which this does 
not apply. No perspective is true about morals, manners, 
or achievements that does not include several phases of 
the subject scrutinized. It is this same larger and more 
patient spirit in classifying impressions upon which Le Play 
laid such emphasis, that enables de Rousier to read us a 
wholesome lesson. 

For a growing number of American families, there is 
excellent educational material in some of the “shocks” which 
these gay Frenchmen suffer; as for instance, in that en- 
during superstition that the moral destiny of the family is 
really dependent upon rigid punctuality at a common and 
united breakfast table. 

A French scholar is staying with a well-to-do family in 
which no exigency of business or school appointments, no 
lack of domestic service or tyrannous duties of the mistress 
could have been given as a reason, but because a daughter 
was ten minutes late for the seven o’clock breakfast, “the 
father showed great annoyance which was all the more 
severe and disagreeable, because he took on a high moral 
tone.” 

The visitor finds it an iron law in that household that 
all members shall be as punctual as at military dress-parade. 
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He asks innocently why seven people should be expected 
to march in on stroke of the clock. The inquiry occasions 
great surprise. The parental explanations leave him less 
than ever convinced that the custom is good for this type 
of family. It had already gone into his docket as an Amer- 
ican superstition, when the young lady found some oppor- 
tunity to give her own exposition. “It ts a superstition and 
a very immoral one. It always starts the day wrong at 
least for two of us. You may wake people up at the same 
time but you can’t wake up their stomachs at the same time. 
I am hungry and therefore happy if I can eat at eight or 
nine or when I like, and I am glad to get my own breakfast. 
With this wicked punctuality, some of us are glum or irrita- 
ble, and almost the only family unpleasantness we ever 
have can be traced straight to this seven o’clock breakfast.” 
To this guest, the daughter’s outburst came as a gleam of 
hope. He found us much too taciturn in our family life; 
far too little given to affectionate gaities of common con- 
versation. 


The one step to help this, he thinks, is “to individualize 
the breakfast ; to allow sleep, the great healer, to deal with 
each one after his needs.” This hygienic freedom will re- 
store and give such nice balance to the nerves that everyone 
will be at his best. At the meal, (lunch or dinner) all things 
will go trippingly because of this sagacious and humane 
reform. 

Many of the social troubles which we magnify are 
troubles, according to him, because as individuals we insist 
upon interpreting them solely by our temporal personal 
convenience. The employer complains of high wages and 
shortened hours, yet these are the very proofs of the indus- 
trial supremacy which these critics grant us. The mistress 
groans because the domestic is quick to leave; but that she 
can leave, sure always of another place and, it may be, a 
higher wage, is precisely what marks the economic ad- 
vantage of the country. That community leads which gives 
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opportunity to the largest number of its population. That 
opportunity is here open to those classes which are else- 
where narrowly held by custom, is the very sign of that 
progress which includes the nation as a whole. 

It is, I think, de Rousier who expresses the humorous 
surprise that our democracy should have become the happy 
hunting ground of the European nobility. As their rents fall 
and their castles decay, as the external symbols of class 
distinction become too costly to maintain, what happier re- 
source have these titled pets than to save themselves at the 
expense of the well dowered American girl? “Is your 
democracy,” asked one visitor, “to be the chief protector 
and preserver of these man-made inequalities in Europe?” 

It is full of interest to hear a Catholic scholar specu- 
late with great openmindedness upon the differences in the 
French and American ideals of the young woman’s educa- 
tion. After many visits to the American schools he thus 
states his case: 

“The difference is revolutionary. We in France assume with 
our young women that they are to marry and live the family life. 
All our conceptions of the girl’s training are consciously adjusted 
to this thought. The American ideal seems, on the other hand, 
to assume that the girl is to have a life of her own; that she is 


to be economically independent and make her way, marriage or no 
marriage.” 


If the family were to suffer from this, he sees in that 
fact the condemnation of this education in the United States. 
He is not convinced that this evil is to be feared, because 
of the indications that this very economic independence, 
with its enlarged freedom, may result in a sexual selection 
of a type that will secure better offspring and even a hap- 
pier marriage. “The girl that is independent enough to 
refuse the man who can only offer economic support may 
later have her reward in the husband that nature means for 
her.” This is like Jules Huret’s discovery that the larger 
life opened to the American woman has made her so much 
nearer an intellectual mate of her husband that the off- 
spring and society at large reap the advantage. The net 
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energy and initiative of the country seem to him largely 
accounted for by this wider field of woman’s activity. 

Another reflection on our education, especially in the 
earlier grades, is that the imagination, the sense of mystery 
and of reverence suffer much from our too positive methods. 
“Information and the fact” are thought to hold such sway 
in our schools that the more delicate qualities of mind and 
heart are hardened in the process. One of these writers* 
has a very penetrating passage upon this point. He says our 
education allows far too little for the unconscious resources 
in the young. He is sorry to find in the youth at school so 
little of the naive, so little timidity, deference, and even 
awkwardness. He would see more capacity to blush, more 
“credulous simplicity” and less aggressive, conscious inten- 
sity. He gives this as one reason why many of our finest 
men of poetic and unworldly nature have such slight influ- 
ence in the nation ;—because “cette vie est trop voluntaire, 
trop consciente, trop intensive.” 

It is this brilliant writer who turns many a neat phrase 
against us because of our lack of “la mesure.” Balance, 
perspective, proportion in our thinking and in that which 
thought expresses, he finds deplorably lacking in our inner 
and outer life. This evil is so inherent that nothing escapes 
it. Our architecture and theater have as little harmony as 
our inner estimates of the spiritual values of life. We have 
a craze to count in vast numbers; cannot, he says, even show 
our new houses to strangers without insisting that they 
look into every room, toilet and linen closets included. The 
bulk of the Sunday papers is a fatal sign of this disease of 
“too muchness.” Reckless as to quality, the editor reckons 
well on his public by supplying a huge and promiscuous 
mass of print and pictures. Our houses are stuffed too full 
of ornament, too much is upon walls and tables. Roses, 
like the American Beauty, swaggering on stems four feet 
long, and the modest violet packed into bouquets that would 


*Paul Bourget, “Outre Mer,” Vol. II, p. 135. 
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fill the wash bowl; the length of the dinner, the amount of 
food and the waste connected with it; the height of the sky- 
scraper; the “barbarous over-ornamenting of the Pullman 
car” and the last new hotel ; the reckless speeding of specially 
advertised trains, are one and all unpleasant hints to this 
philosophic critic of our lack of “la mesure.” We are the 
most hospitable of people, yet cannot resist overdoing it 
for those whom we specially care to entertain, and thus 
over all is this trail of the serpent—exaggeration. 


We cannot deny this but it is fair to reply that the 
standard which he sets us—harmony and proportion for the 
inner and the outer life—is the highest and most difficult 
that ever was or can be applied to a race. We have been 
told often enough that only the Greeks at their highest mo- 
ment ever greatly approached its realization. Before this 
supreme test, no nation would go without whipping. The 
baby act, however, we will not play. The fault, beyond 
doubt, lies against us. Exaggeration and lack of “measure” 
are like a taint in the blood of our civilization. 


Still, these fastidious connoisseurs leave us one crumb 
of comfort. As we saw a change and softening of tone 
in the English criticism, so in the French. Their most per- 
suasive and confident strictures against us naturally con- 
cerned the realm of art. There is no relenting about our 
theater. For our stage, their shafts still bear the poisoned 
tip. But architecture, painting, sculpture, literature, win 
most gracious praises from recent French guests.* Paul 
Adam,f in a recent volume of much charm, is unhesitating 
in his admiration for “the emerging best” in these arts. 
Sargent has “incontestable mastery.” We have excellent 
art instruction. John La Farge is among the really great 
and “la grande simplicité” of Saint Gaudens’ figures is full 


*M. Alfred D’Almbert, a half century ago, in his “Flanerie 
Parisienne,” thinks it very clever to announce a chapter on the 
Beaux Arts en Américque. As you turn the leaf you come upon 
a blank unprinted space. 


t“Vues D’Amerique,” Paris. 1906. 
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of power and genius. In much of our sculpture there is 
“excellent technique.” He says we have become the great 
art buyers of the world and that our rich men use their 
dollars far better than the rich men of France. He roundly 
says to the Latin people that they should be made to under- 
stand that the spirit of art “has definitely penetrated the 
soul of the Yankees.” “Europe must look out if she would 
keep her supremacy in art.” It is not less complimentary 
that he interprets much of our higher life through the 
philosophy of William James. Here, too, is a great artist 
whose thought fascinates him like the grand lines of the Lin- 
coln statue. 

In the genial book of the Catholic professor, Abbé Klein,* 
we have an abandonment of appreciation for the spiritual 
tolerance which seems to that writer a sure solvent for 
many gritty obstacles, not alone on our shores, but for the 
future of a much larger world in which the races must 
more and more live as in one common country. 

There are few exceptions to the blank bewilderment of 
the abler French reporters, that the negro should excite the 
excess of feeling which they find in the North and South 
alike. This surprise is not in the least confined to those who 
have had no contact with the African and can therefore be 
said to know nothing about it. It is the same astonishment 
that the present Governor General of Jamaica expresses. He 
has had long and intimate relations with negroes in various 
administrative capacities. That we should so incessantly talk 
about it, that we should so force the issue into the fierce 
light of controversy and debate; that reticence and self- 
control should be so rare, are what appear to him among the 

*“Au Pays de la Vie Intense.” Though we say these things 
ourselves, it is more quickening to hear a large minded French 
Catholic thinking aloud about the niggardly uses to which the great 
average of Protestant churches are put. That such a vast equip- 
ment throughout the land should have a leisurely Sunday morning 
opening with a possible prayer-meeting in the week, and then be 
locked tight as in fear of thieves! He finds multitudes of these 


costly structures used hardly more than half the hours of a single 
day, during the entire week. 
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least excusable causes of the trouble. We act, he says, as 
if we were set upon creating two or three times as many 
difficulties as there are. 

This is the tone of the most intelligent French observ- 
ers. “If it is an uneasy ghost,” asks one, “why can the 
Americans give it no rest? Why must they always assume 
the hair by which the sword hangs is so soon to snap? Why 
do they shout so loudly that it must snap?” He is told by 
many best people in the South, that if the tongue of the poli- 
tician should be struck by temporary paralysis whenever he 
appeals to this race feeling, the greatest obstacle to race 
improvement would be removed. 

These sins appear to him, however, slight as compared 
to the “magnificent abandon” with which North and South 
alike are giving themselves to the education of the colored 
race. And thus we pass from the unchecked elation of 
Brissot at the closing of the eighteenth century to the more 
discriminating cordiality of these last writers who find it 
worth while to see us at our best rather than at our worst. 

















XI. Democracy and Manners 


HAT democracy is to deprive social relations of all 
delicacy and charm, is either taken for granted by 
many of the older critics, or they attempt to prove it by 
elaborate illustrations. “Democracy everywhere,” says one, 
“has no soft words, no suppleness of forms; it has little 
addressy little of management ; it is apt to confound moder- 
ation with weakness, violence with heroism.” As a democ- 
racy must be built up through trade and commerce in which 
the entire people takes part, no class remains to teach man- 
ners to the busy masses. This filled many of our observers 
with anxiety. If all must earn their own livelihood, how 
could they ever attain the ease and refinement of good 
behavior? 

That those who produce the wealth upon which all 
must live could ever learn the gentilities in and through their 
work was not to be thought of. Enough of this has never- 
theless come to pass that we see something of these rare 
values slowly emerging from the very jaws of the indus- 
trial monster. We have begun to see that manners are an 
excellent business asset. As business has lost its isolated 
and individual character; as it has come more and more 
to depend upon associated and corporate forms; in a word, 
as it becomes socialized, manners in the larger sense rise 
in value. To manage large bodies of men has come to re- 
quire the kind of knowledge that includes manners of some 
sort. As for the general public and the greater corpora- 
tions that depend upon its good will, manners are coming to 
rank with ability. We have now to supplement the familiar 
formula “land, labor and ability” by land, labor, ability and 
manners. 

It was this larger use of the word that President Hadley 
had in mind when he said, “A large part of the railroad 
difficulties could be settled simply by good manners.” That 
noble citizen, W. J. Baldwin, Jr., was also thinking of rail- 


22I 
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road problems when he said, “We shall be in hot water 
until we train up a set of men who know how to behave to 
each other and to the public.” It has long been evident that 
a large part of our labor troubles spring from a lack of 
manners if the word is used in its larger sense. The best 
work brought about by arbitration has been through devices 
which enable the good manners of those most conéerned to 
get effective expression. An American business man many 
years in Mexico gave this bit of his own history: 

“I was for months checked in my plans because I knew noth- 
ing of Mexican manners. My letters, my calls, my business propo- 
sitions all seemed to freeze up the men with whom I wished to do 
business. A friendly Mexican to whom I appealed for help told 
me I was too abrupt. “They don’t understand you any better than 
you understand them. You must make a formal call and a leisurely 
one, before you say a word about your business proposition. You 
are beginning to use the telephone, but you offend people by not 
spending a minute first in careful inquiries as to health, etc.’ 
Then he showed me all the flourishes that must adorn my letters 
and slowly, and with great loss of time, I got onto a perfectly 
friendly footing with my Mexicans.” 

This commoti ignorance of customs and _ traditions 
among another people accounts for a part at least of this 
sad tangle over the question of manners. A certain rare 
and occasional type of visitor brings the gift ;—is it knowl- 
edge, imagination, sympathy, or a unifying of all these?— 
a gift at any rate which carries its happy possessor through 
every vexation of the journey, apparently without discern- 
ing that anybody has bad manners. 

Almost exactly one hundred years ago John Brad- 
bury, F. L. S., traveled one thousand miles in the United 
States. In his own words, he “never met with the least in- 
civility or affront.” We see the reason for this in a warn- 
ing he gives to travelers from Europe. They must first 
understand the character of the society to which they come, 
especially if they have been in the habit of treating servants 
haughtily. “Let no one (in the United States) indulge him- 
self in abusing the waiter or hostler at the inn,” for these 
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feel that they are citizens and are performing useful work.* 
De Tocqueville is, except now and then, just as philosophical. 
Even very ungracious differences in behavior interest him: 

“There are many little attentions which an American does 
not care about; he thinks they are not due him, or he presumes 
that they are not known to be due; he therefore either does not 
perceive a rudeness, or he forgives it; his manners become less 
courteous, and his character more plain and masculine.”f 

With the large majority of these early travelers, our 
manners find no favor. Isaac Weld gives about the average 
acidity to his summary, “Civility cannot be purchased from 
them on any terms; they seem to think that it is incompati- 
ble with freedom.”{ Even the great ones discipline us, espe- 
cially when we are caught out of our own country. In 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, we find the great story teller thus 
commenting on the Americans that sought him out, “They 
are as yet rude in their ideas of social intercourse, and 
totally ignorant, speaking generally, of all the art of good 
breeding, which consists chiefly in a postponement of one’s 
own petty wishes or comforts to those of others. By rude 
questions and observations, an absolute disrespect to other 
people’s feelings, and a ready indulgence of their own, they 
make one feverish in their company, though perhaps you 
may be ashamed to confess.” This is mildly spoken com- 
pared to Tennyson’s outburst against the steady stream of 
Americans that tried year after year to waylay him in and 
about his home by the sea. Another benignant Englishman 
says the first thing an American does when he arrives at a 
London hotel, is to demonstrate his inferiority to the wait- 
ers. He is so ignorant of the fine art of tipping, that he 
gives a shilling where he should give a penny, and to the 
man who should get twopenny he donates two shillings. “The 
consequence is that he is always in difficulties.” The grow- 
ing insolence of English waiters he attributes wholly to the 
low-bred familiarity of the American tourists! This Lon- - 


*“Travels in 1809, 10, and 11;” Liverpool, 1817, p. ; 
7“Democracy in America,” p. 209, Vol. LI. he 
tTravels, p. 37. 
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doner says it is a common sight to see the entire business 
of a restaurant cease while the man from Indiana loudly 
disputes the extra price charged for bread, because “out in 
Indiana they do not have such charges. Everybody can have 
all the bread he wants. It’s thrown in.” ; 

“Why,” asks the English journalist, “is the American 
so well-behaved at home, but such a consuming terror in 
Europe?” He was given the well-worn answer. “The noisy 
or conspicuously silly American fixes attention upon himself. 
You English do not notice the far greater number of quiet 
and decent people for the very reason that they are well- 
behaved.” The American then asked, “Why can’t you un- 
derstand that some millions of people in the United States 
haye the traveling habit; that thousands of them, from the 
humblest origin, go to Europe as soon as they get money 
enough. In no country in the world does this class sacrifice 
to see the world, often with their families, as do Americans. 
That among these, large numbers should make themselves 
officious and disagreeable is inevitable.” This is true, but 
it is also inevitable that a very small minority of loud and ob- 
jectionable folk from any country, should set a common 
stamp on the entire people. Again and again, we see in our 
critics that they brought with them the idea of our man- 
ners from what they had already observed of American 
behavior in Europe. 

We have good evidence that this offensive chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude has disappeared from some classes of 
Americans.. But for our continued shaming, a noisy and 
undisciplined contingent carries on the work of discrediting 
our country. On ship, in miscellaneous hotels and pensions 
in Europe this plague still rages, A veteran conductor of 
Americans through Europe says, “I have my chief trouble 
with this informal lugging of America along with them. 
I practically never get a party without some few who stir 
up bad blood by loud talk about ‘the way we do things in 
the United States,’ and the women are as bad as the men. 
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‘the Italians and Swiss are good-natured about it; the Eng- 
lish despise it, and if they can, avoid us altogether; the 
French shrug their shoulders and say, ‘What can you ex- 
pect? they are Americans.’” He adds, “I have often seen 
both French and English, when inquiring for rooms at pen- 
sions or small hotels, turn away upon learning that Ameri- 
cans were there.” 

An American who had to spend some years in Italy 
admits that he changed his pension three times because he 
couldn’t stand “so many kinds of bragging about his coun- 
try. Four out of five of us can hold our own in decent 
behavior with other nationalities, but there is always that 
awful fifth to make mischief.” In one pension from which 
he felt himself driven he says, a mother came with her three 
grown daughters. On their first entrance into the parlor 
in which several persons were reading or writing, one of 
the daughters said, as if no one were in the room, “Did 
you ever see such absurd ways of heating a house? It’s 
almost as bad as those stuffy English grates. Why in Amer- 
ica!” “I didn’t stop for the rest of the sentence, I hurried 
out to find some place where I should be free from this 
most intolerable way of making ourselves disagreeable on 
our travels.” 

Our task is, however, with that larger general public 
of which our critics are mostly writing. Especially in the 
first half of the century they rarely attempt any discrimina- 
tion among different kinds of Americans. A French lec- 
turer says, “He (the American) would be afraid of lower- 
ing himself by being polite. In his eyes politeness is a form 
of servility, and he imagines that, by being rude to well-bred 
people, he puts himself on a footing with them, and carries 
out the greatest principle of democracy, equality.”* For 


*Jonathan and his Continent, p. 278. 


Hamerton speaks of certain classes among the Scots who 
show “a sort of repugnance to polish of manner, as if it were an 
unmanly dandyism, a feeling that answers to a plain man’s dis- 
like of jewelry and fine clothes.” 
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more than half a century, we get almost unbroken chastise- 
ment, especially from the English. The French so far 
champion us to say that, of all people, the English have the 
least qualification as instructors or censors of manners. But 
as this French view may arise from envy of the English, 
we will not take advantage of it. 

It is, nevertheless, very vital to know as much as possi- 
ble about the temper and idiosyncracies of the critic. I 
have seen a good many Germans in that country (especially 
men classically trained) who had come to the United States, 
but for some reason failed to win their way. They re- 
turned embittered to the Fatherland. Henceforth it was 
a vocation to abuse American character and manners. ‘But 
the root of this abuse was in their remembered disappoint- 
ment. If we add to causes like these, all sorts of personal 
bias, misadventure, and injured vanities, we shall account 
for a good deal of the harsher comment on our manners. 

There is no better illustration than Mrs. Trollope, who 
is selected because our manners were her special theme. It 
was these which gave the title to her book. Wherever she 
journeys, her eye seeks evidence of our ill breeding. She 
was standing by General Jackson when a good American 
thus accosted him: 

“General Jackson, I guess?’ 

“The General bowed assent. 

“Why, they told me you was dead.’ 

“*No! Providence has hitherto preserved my life.’ 

“‘And is your wife alive, too?’ 

“The General, apparently much hurt, signified the contrary, 
upon which the courtier concluded his harangue by saying, ‘Ay, 
I thought it was one or the t’othér of ye.’”* 

She says, “The total and universal want of manners, both 
in males and females, is so remarkable that I was con- 
stantly endeavoring to account for it.”f She is telling the 
truth for the most part, but she needs one correction. We 
are quite certain that her own peculiarities were so unyield- 


*Page 201. 
tPage 64. 
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ingly different from those among whom she lived, as to be 
a constant irritant. She was sturdily “sot” in her English 
ways; was very brusque and could not adapt herself to the 
life about her. She wishes to hire a domestic “by the year,” 
as she did in England. She thinks it very absurd to hire 
by the month. The custom should be corrected; but she 
gets this response from the astonished maiden: 

“Oh Gimini!” exclaimed the damsel, with a loud laugh, “you 
be a downright Englisher, sure enough. I should like to see a 
young lady engage by the year in America! I hope I shall get a 
husband before many months, or I expect I shall be an outright 
old maid, for I be most seventeen already.” 


That the ways of men were rough and uncouth among 
the average folk with whom she had to do, was as natural 
at that time as that pigs should run in the streets, roads 
should be bad, houses built “like shells,” and that there 
should be “a deplorable. lack of sidewalks.” We have to 
take her own conduct into account because manners are 
not alone the affair of the individual, they are a social re- 
lation. When Captain Marryat, who follows Mrs. Trollope, 
finds a group of Americans, jolly and companionable, it 
throws even more light on him than on the Americans. It 
is instant proof that the jovial author of “Peter Simple” was 
himself a lover of good fellowship; that he could “mix” 
with any company. This is a human approach that creates 
its own response. 

Alexander Mackay, a few years later, says: 

“An American can be as reserved as anybody else, when he 
comes in contact with one he does not understand, or who will 
not understand him—and this is the reason why so many travelers 
in America, who forget to leave their European notions of exclu- 
siveness at home, and traverse the republic wrapped in the cloak 
of European formalism, find the Americans so cold in their de- 


meanor, and erroneously regard their particular conduct to them- 
selves as the result of a general moodiness and reserve.”* 


This explains Mackay’s fine temperamental equipment 
as a traveler. He will not insist upon hiring a domestic 


*Page 126. 
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by the year, if that is not the custom. He will not insist 
upon the same* vocal intonation or openly rejoice, as one 
of his friends did, that our Hall of Representatives at 
Washington was perfect because you couldn’t hear a word 
that was spoken in it. One Frenchman never sees a public 
official that was not coarse and brutal in his manners. With- 
out defending all our officials, we yet know that about this 
same Frenchman there were peculiarities which, if we knew 
them, would qualify his sweeping judgment. 
De Tocqueville, for example, shows us as in a mirror, 
in this little paragraph, what kind of a “mixer” he was: “A 
public officer in the United States is uniformly simple in his 
manners, accessible to all the world, attentive to all requests, 
and obliging in his replies.” f 
Sir James Caird was sent to this country by the Eng- 
lish Government to report on the feeling of our people after 
the affair of the Alabama. He told me that on one of our 
trains he thought he had lost some luggage. He sent for 
the conductor, saying to him rather gruffly that his luggage 
must be looked up. “I assumed,” said Sir James, “that 
your conductors were like the ‘guards’ on an English train. 
I at once found my error. The tall Yankee took out his 
glasses and looked down at me with great deliberation, say- 
ing finally, “Who in are you?” I lost my temper, 
saying to him that I was a ‘Member of Parliament, commis- 
sioned by my government,’ etc., etc. To all of which the 
tall Yankee listened grimly till I had finished. He then said, 
as if examining a specimen, ‘Well—I’ll be if you 
don’t look just as I expected a member of Parliament to 
look. Good day.’ He returned in a moment and said, ‘If 
you go and ask the baggagemaster, perhaps he’ll look after 
your trunk.’” Sir James added that he had never known 
before what degree of rage he was capable of. After some 
days he learned that the conductor was rather like the cap- 


*“The Western World,” 1846, p. 126. See also p. 283. 
+“Democracy in America,” p. 263. Vol. I. 
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tain of a steamer and in no way like the guard of an Eng- 
lish train. “I finally saw that I had made a fool of myself 
and after that never had the slightest trouble.” This kindly 
English gentleman could, of course, have had that same cir- 
cus every day of his stay in the United States, if he had not 
dropped that tone and air. His own misreckoning created 
the situation, just as thousands of Americans in Europe 
create all sorts of awkwardnesses and ill feeling because in 
some moment of misunderstanding they have no key to the 
situation. They are in unwonted conditions where they have 
not learned the human approach. 


As jovial a nature as Dickens certainly had not learned it 
on his first journey to this country. He had a great weak 
ness for playing the dandy in his dress. He was much be- 
jeweled and we have only to picture him, with his “button- 
hole bouquet, walking about in a town of the Mississippi 
valley in 1842. Every ultra effect of his person was bound 
to create among those rustics all manner of “impertinent 
curiosities.” The gods could have not have protected him. 
When, on his second trip, he said nothing would induce him 
to write another book, we see that he had learned something. 
Even so little a thing as the single eye-glass of Sir Charles 
Lyell explains some of the irreverent remarks that he did 
not like in that Western world. 

Difficult as it is, there must be some understanding as 
to what is meant by manners. Renan says that no fact 
weighs so much in our human relations as manner. He is 
not asserting that manners are the highest or best in char- 
acter, but that they practically count for more than other 
gifts among men. This has no more emphasis than in Em- 
erson, who says that “the creation of the gentleman” is 
the most conspicuous fact in modern history. “Chivalry 
is that, and loyalty is that, and, in English literature, half 
the drama and all the novels from Sir Philip Sidney to Sir 
Walter Scott paint this figure.” As we face the many 
charges that American manners are bad, what standard 
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are we to have in mind? Has any nation as a whole good 
manners? We hear this said of some Eastern peoples, 
but in our Western world are German or French or English 
manners good as totals of behavior? Or must we deal with 
a selected class or classes in each nation? We should find 
in every class of all of those countries gracious and most 
ungracious manners. In each community we should have 
to do with individuals. It is not likely that many more 
persons deserving the name of gentleman or lady, would 
be found in one nation than in another. But the question 
in Europe as well as in the United States will be -one of 
ratios. The general statement that American manners are 
bad is like saying, “the American is fat or temperate, or 
easily embarrassed.” I heard an Englishman in London, 
who did not like us, say that he never failed to spot an 
American, because he had “a wolf’s face.” I saw what he 
meant, but he was depicting only a portion of his enemies. 
That Europeans knocking about among our loosely settled 
communities, as did Fearon, the two Halls, and scores of 
others, should be concerned about our lack of manners, is 
like their solicitude over our want of cathedrals, castles 
and good pictures. The slow reaching out of our people 
toward the West with all the burdens and hardships inci- 
dent to pioneer life, was no school for outward graces. 
Our popular conception of liberty and equality unquestion- 
ably added their touch of swagger to much of our behavior. 
The hat-in-hand deference observable among common folk 
in many parts of Europe could not thrive in our atmosphere. 
That deference was made in older countries by all sorts 
of forced subserviency. It is sweet to those who receive 
it, and we often hear among us a toadying valuation set 
upon the obsequious and bated homage of foreign servants. 
This is called good manners. It is said, they “knew their 
places.” But we cannot continue to have those masks, 
and at the same time have the best social manners. 


As most of the early attacks on our ill-bred ways as- 
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cribe them to democracy and equality, this charge has to 
be met. There is happily illustrious authority to which we 
may appeal. As great a man as Goethe declared that really 
good manners could only come with equality; not an inane 
literal equality, but an equality of native and achieved 
power ; a social ranking according to social service, without 
any artificial aid of class flunkeyism. Many of the earliest 
critics insist that our theories of equality spoil manners. 
Our imperfections were very real, but they were not owing 
to any theory of equality, unless blatant exceptions here and 
there are to decide. We can appeal to the very highest 
authorities for this. In respect to our manners, James 
Bryce says, “Americans have gained more than they have 
lost by equality.”* Then follows this admirable passage: 

“IT do not think that the upper ciass loses in grace, I am 
sure that the humbler class gains in independence. The manners 
of the ‘best people’ are exactly those of England, with a thought 
more of consideration towards inferiors and of frankness towards 
equals. Among the masses there is, generally speaking, as much 
real courtesy and good nature as anywhere else in the world. There 
is less outward politeness than in some parts of Europe, Portugal, 
for instance, or Tuscany, or Sweden. There is a certain coolness 
or off-handness which at first annoys the European visitor, who still 
thinks himself ‘a superior;’ but when he perceives that it is not 


meant for insolence, and that native Americans do not notice it, 
he learns to acquiesce.”+ 































































“The second charm of American life is one which some Euro- 
peans will smile at. It is social equality. To many Europeans— 
to Germans, let us say, or Englishmen—the word has an odious 
sound. It suggests a dirty fellow in a blouse elbowing his betters 
in a crowd, or an ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the par- 
son or the squire; or, at any rate, it suggests obtrusiveness and bad 
manners. The exact contrary is the truth. Equality improves man- 



























*American Commonwealth, p. 609. 

tSee de Tocqueville, “Democracy in America,” Vol. II, p. 
214. De Tocqueville puts this in more theoretic form: “The 
more equal social conditions become, the more do men display 
this reciprocal disposition to oblige each other. In democracies, 
no great benefits are conferred, but good offices are constantly ren- 
dered; a man seldom displays self-devotion, but all men are ready 
to be of service to one another.” 
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ners, for it strengthens the basis of all good manners, respect for 
other men and women simply as men and women, irrespective of 
their station in life.” 

Mr. Bryce admits that forty years ago the influence 
of equality may have impaired manners, but denies that this 
is any longer true. He says: 

“In those days there was an obtrusive self-assertiveness, among 
the less refined classes, especially towards those who, coming from 
the Old World, were assumed to come in a patronizing spirit. Now, 
however, social equality has grown so naturally out of the circum- 
stances of the country, has been so long established, and is so un- 
grudgingly admitted, that all excuse for obtrusiveness has disap- 
peared. People meet on a simple and natural footing, with more 
frankness and ease than is possible in countries where everyone is 
either looking up or looking down.”* 

The spirit of all this accords with Hamerton’s judgment 
that the French are “at once a very polite and a very rude 
people.” He says the uses to which the upper class put 
their politeness is to defend themselves against the inti- 
macies of people whom they do not want to know. He says 
his own countrymen, the English, do not care in the least 
about a reputation for politeness. They defend themselves 
against intimacies by “roideur and dignity.” 


That democracy is to deform all life’s graces is a 
kind of faith with the older writers. The most unrelated 
annoyance is sure to be traced to this source or to some 
supposed derivative, as for example, “woman’s rights.” 
That charming story-teller, Anthony Trollope, has his fling 
in this passage: 


“The woman, as she enters, drags after her a misshapen, dirty 
mass of battered wirework, which she calls her crinoline, and which 
adds as much to her grace and comfort as a log of wood does 
to a donkey, when tied to the animal’s leg in a paddock. Of this 


*Sir Charles Lyell on his recent visit is struck by the advan- 
tage which the United States has over England in allowing men to 
take humbler business positions with no loss of social prestige 
So many “younger sons” are driven from England by “aristo- 
cratic prejudice” as to what is genteel. “North America,” Vol. |, 
p. 20. 
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she takes much heed, not managing it so that it may be conveyed 
up to the carriage with some decency, but striking it about against 
men’s legs, and heaving it with violence over people’s knees. The 
touch of a real woman’s dress is in itself delicate; but these blows 
from a harpy’s fins are loathsome. If there be two of them, they 
talk loudly together, having a theory that modesty has been put 
out of court by women’s rights.” 

De Tocqueville, in his chapter on the Relation of 
Democracy to Manners, says, “Equality of conditions and 
greater mildness in manners are, then, in my eyes not only 
contemporaneous occurrences, but correlative facts.”* He 
opens the chapter with these words, “We perceive that for 
several centuries social conditions have tended to equality, 
and we discover that at the same time the manners of so- 
ciety have been softened.” 


Matthew Arnold deserves a place among these wit- 
nesses of the higher rank. In his “Impressions of America,” 
this prince of critics pays merciless attention to some of 
our imitations and vulgarities. He does it in a tone of too 
much conscious ascendency over our poor humanity. This 
often rasps the soul. But no book ever written about us 
has, it seems to me, more truth that we need to know, 
packed into small space, like gold in the vein, than this lit- 
tle volume. Note the reason he gives why some of our 
women have better manners than English women of the 
same class. : 

“I have often heard it observed that a perfectly natural man- 
ner is as rare among Englishwomen of the middle classes as it is 
general among American women of like condition with them. And 
so far as the observation is true, the reason of its truth no doubt 
is, that the Englishwoman is living in presence of an upper class, 
as it is called—in presence, that is, of a class of women recognized 
as being the right thing in style and manner, and whom she im- 
agines criticising her style and manner, finding this or that to be 
amiss with it, this or that to be vulgar. Hence, self-consciousness 
and constraint in her. The American woman lives in presence of 
no such class; there may be circles trying to pass themselves off 


*“Democracy in America,” Vol. II, p. 198. 
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as such a class, giving themselves airs as such, but they command 
no recognition, no authority.” 

I do not quote this because of the tribute in it but to show 
his spirit toward manners as related to organized social 
snobbery. The manners that come from class subserviency 
we do not want. Even if long in the making, we desire 
the deportment that is not “humbled into shape” by arti- 
ficial class distinctions. 

To put this demeanor into a word or definition is at 
least as hard as to define religion. The paragon of manners 
would have that first indispensable requisite—delicate con- 
sideration of the feelings of other people. He would also 
have the graces of external carriage and behavior. If he 
were the paragon, he would show these gifts of sensitive 
regard to others, clothed in the outer charms of bearing, 
at all times and to all sorts of people. He would not show 
them>in spots or upon occasion only. The Germans speak 
of “a street angel and a home devil”—a man very popular 
in public, but a churl in his own family. In one of Cher- 
buliez’s novels some swell of noble lineage is made mayor 
of his commune. A lot of miscellaneous citizens come to 
him with some request. He stands before them with the 
polished and smiling exterior moulded by his traditions. 
But while they are petitioning, the Mayor says to himself, 
“I wonder what this vulgar mob would think, if they could 
look into my mind and see this minute, just how I am de- 
spising them?” This is the cad, yet he was some percent- 
age of a gentleman. He had still the lacquered shell of one. 
: I was once on a very trying stage drive of several days 
in the West. More passengers than could be decently ac- 
commodated had to get through. A woman of the party 
had won every heart at the journey’s end by a kindness and 
tact which prevented minor quarrels over the most desirable 
seats or rooms at the hotel. It was all done with entire un- 
consciousness. Yet she would openly chew gum by the 
hour, use the knife long and industriously upon her finger 
nails, and, after each meal, elaborately remove the food 
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from her teeth with her hat pin. One of the party, who 
would not speak to her on the first day, said at the end, 
“That is the most naturally kind person I ever saw. She 
carried us in her heart the whole way.” 

What are we to do between the French mayor with the 
human feeling all gone, and this woman with little besides 
human good will? He is not a gentleman in spite of in- 
herited gestures and grimaces and, what is more, there is 
no alchemy by which he can be made into a gentleman. 
And the woman who “carried us all in her heart,” making 
rough ways smooth, neither is she quite a lady. But she 
has this greatly in her favor, that the most indispensable 
of all gifts were hers for the making of the lady. It is 
here that Harriet Martineau comes to our aid. She has 
heard of our imperfect ways and her decision is this, that 
as far as extreme good will, consideration and intelligence 
to help others are concerned, “they have the best manners 
I have ever seen.” This at least is better than the most 
varnished shell. 


Where the outer and inner perfection are united, we 
have the Paragon, but Emerson says this rare flower is 
seen “but once or twice in a lifetime.” If an entire people 
is considered, this combination of outer and inner graces 
is extremely rare in all Western nations. Latin peoples 
censure the manners of all Northern races; but Eastern 
folk, India, China, Japan, are as critical of the brusque 
and discourteous ways of France. It is all so relative as to 
save something of our pride. 

So far as improvement and right direction are con- 
cerned, the later critics give us gracious encouragement. 
It comes not alone from the new English Ambassador. The 
historian Freeman, though he says, “No one teaches you 
your place so well as the American hotel-clerk,” says of our 
outer life, “I have never, on land at least, fallen in with the 
pushing, questioning, fellow-traveler, a dim tradition of 
whom we are likely to take out with us. As for the Ameri- 
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can hotel, it is not an inn, but an institution.” And of our 
home manners, “In private life, the American strikes me as, 
on the whole, more ceremonious than the Englishman on 
this side of the ocean. I do not profess to know how far 
this may be owing to the absence of acknowledged artificial 
distinctions, but it seems not unlikely that the two things 
may have something to do with one another. It certainly 
did strike me on the whole that, among those with whom I 
had to do in America, there was not less, but more atten- 
tion paid to minute observances than there is in England.”* 
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*“Impressions of the United States,” 1883, pp. 235 and 203. 
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Some Great American Scientists” 


V. Samuel Pierpont Langley 


By William F. Magie 
Professor of Physics in Princeton University. 


HE life of the subject of this sketch, like the lives of 
most men of science, was marked rather by achieve- 
ments than by events. In its main outline it may be briefly 
told. Samuel Pierpont Langley was born in Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 22, 1834. He was educated in the Bos- 
ton Latin School and the Boston High School. He did not 
go to college but prepared himself for civil engineering and 
architecture, the two kindred professions to which he was 
led by the strongly marked features of his mind, scientific 
ability and artistic interest and taste. He practised these 
professions for several years in Chicago and St. Louis, but 
finally abandoned them to devote himself to science. After 
two years spent as assistant in the Harvard Observatory, 
and a year spent as assistant professor of mathematics and 
director of the observatory in the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, he was called to the professorship of astronomy and 
physics in the Western University of Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burg and to the directorship of the Allegheny Observatory. 
There he remained until, twenty years later in 1886, he be- 
came assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
In August, 1887, after the death of Professor Spencer 
Fullerton Baird, the second secretary of the Institution, 
he was appointed to succeed him in the secretaryship. In 
this post he remained until his death on February 27, 1906. 
The limits of this sketch forbid the notice of the minor 





*The first article of this series, “Asa Gray,” by Prof. Charles 
Reid Barnes, appeared in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for September; the 
second, “John James Audubon,” by Prof. Samuel C. Schmucker, in 
October ; the third, “Simon Newcomb,” by Prof. Malcolm McNeill, 
in November; the fourth, “Louis Agassiz,” by David Starr Jordan, 
in December. 
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discoveries and inventions of Langley made during his long 
and active scientific career, and restrict us to the considera- 
tion of the main lines of work with which his name will 
always be associated. These are three in number: the study 
of the solar surface and of radiant energy ; the development 
of the work of the Smithsonian Institution; and the study 
of the problem of aerial navigation. 

Before entering upon these topics, mention should be 
made of the great practical service rendered by Langley 
in the introduction of a uniform system of time for the 
railroads of the country. When he went to the Allegheny 
Observatory he found there a fine telescope, but no acces- 
sory instruments or appliances to render It useful in sci- 
entific work. The observatory did not possess even a suita- 
ble clock. He conceived the idea of obtaining these neces- 
sary instruments by interesting the managers of the great 
railroads which converge in Pittsburg in the question of 
standard time. By his persuasive insistence he succeeded 
in accomplishing his purpose. The railroads adopted his 
plans for the dissemination of standard time by signals 
from his observatory, and furnished him the equipment by 
which these plans were realized. The splendid time service 
of our present railroads is thus in a large measure Langley’s 
creation. 

The first few years of Langley’s life in Pittsburg were 
devoted to the careful study of the solar surface. In those 
days the modern methods of dry-plate photography had not 
been invented, and for various reasons it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to apply the old wet-plate process to re 
cording astronomical phenomena. Records were made by 
careful drawing based on visual observations. In making 
these records, especially of such appearances as those pre- 
sented by sunspots, there was needed not only great acct- 
racy of vision and skill in delineation, but a high degree 
of scientific sagacity to enable the observer to discriminate 
between the occasional, or as they may be called, accidental 
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phenomena presented by the particular object under ob- 
servation, and the typical or universal features of it. Lang- 
ley possessed the necessary qualifications for this sort of 
work in the highest degree, and the diagrams of the typical 
sunspots which he prepared are now, and perhaps will long 
remain the best delineations of the essential characteristics 
of those mysterious appearances. 

The energy which comes to us from the sun and which 
we recognize as the sun’s light and heat, is transmitted 
through space by waves in the luminiferous ether. Just 
as in the case of the sound waves coming through the air 
from an orchestra or from a piano, the waves which trans- 
mit the tones of different pitch differ in length, so in the 
case of the light and heat from the sun, the waves which 
transmit it differ in length. If_a narrow beam of white 
light is received on a prism of glass or of some other trans- 
parent substance, some of these waves are absorbed in the 
substance of the prism, and the rest are variously deflected 
by it, so that after emergence the narrow incident beam is 
spread out into a long band of radiance, the visible part of 
which exhibits the well known colors of the spectrum. By 
far the largest part of the radiance, however, is transmitted 
by waves which lie outside the range of visibility for the 
human eye. It is a question of the highest scientific im- 
portance to determine the extent of this invisible part of 
the spectrum, and especially to measure the proportion of 
the solar energy which each portion of the spectrum trans- 
mits. Most of the years which Langley spent at the Alle- 
gheny Observatory were devoted to the study of this ques- 
tion. At the outset of the investigation, it became necessary 
to invent an instrument by which the requisite observations 
could be made. What is needed is a receiving instrument 
which can be placed in the spectrum, so narrow that it is 
affected by only a small group of waves of nearly equal 
length, and sufficiently sensitive to indicate and to measure 
the radiant energy which falls upon it. Langley supplied 
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this need by his invention of the bolometer. The receiving 
part of this instrument is a narrow straight strip of the 
thinnest sheet iron or of platinum foil, which is joined up 
with wires in an electric current in such a way that its 
electric resistance can be measured. As the spectrum is 
usually formed, the light from the source comes through 
a narrow vertical slit, and is spread out by the prism into 
a long horizontal band. The strip of metal of the bolo- 
meter is set vertically somewhere in this band, and being 
narrow, receives upon its surface only the radiance caused 
by a small group of wave lengths. It is coated with lamp 
black so as to absorb practically all the incident energy. It 
thus becomes warmed and its electric resistance changes. 
By measuring this change in electric resistance, the amount 
of energy absorbed by the bolometer strip is determined. 
With this instrument Langley made a systematic study 
of the distribution of energy in the solar spectrum. He 
found, as a principal result of his inquiry, that by far the 
largest part of the solar energy, ninety-nine per cent. in fact, 
is transmitted by waves too long to be visible, and he was 
able to determine the relative amounts of energy transmitted 
by waves of different wave length. He traced the spectrum 
from the dark red at the end of the visible spectrum for 
which the wave length is about 0.7 thousandths of a milli- 
meter, to the wave length of 5.3 thousandths of a millimeter. 
He further studied the effect of atmospheric absorption on 
the light from the sun. This robs the incident light of 
about 30 per cent. of its energy, when the sun is in the 
zenith, and of about 75 per cent. when the sun is on the 
horizon. The absorption is selective in character, and one 
of the curious facts about it is that, in the visible spectrum, 
the violet and blue rays are proportionately more absorbed 
than the yellow and red rays, so that, if it were not for the 
effect of the atmosphere, the color of the sun would appear 
distinctly bluish. 
It would be impossible to describe in the limits of this 
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article, the various special researches to which Langley 
applied the bolometer. He advanced it to such a degree 
of sensitiveness that a change of temperature of one hun- 
dred millionth of a degree Fahrenheit could be detected. 
With this sensitive instrument he studied the radiation from 
the moon, from sunspots and other celestial sources, and 
mapped the spectrum of the heat radiated from a block 
of ice. 

While in the full tide of success in these researches, 
Langley was called to the secretaryship of the Smithsonian 
Institution. His distinguished predecessor in that office, 
Joseph Henry, once said of himself, when he was asked 
to accept it, “If I go, I shall probably exchange permanent 
fame for transient reputation ;”’ and Henry’s successors, 
each in turn, have been forced to face that issue. Langley’s 
sense of duty was too strong to allow him to decline the 
post which was offered him, but he could not bear to break 
off entirely from his purely scientific work, and so endeav- 
ored for awhile to maintain an active connection with the 
Allegheny Observatory. He soon found it impossible to 
do this, but by his success in obtaining a grant for the 
Astrophysical Observatory at Washington, he was en- 
abled to push on, under more favorable conditions, the 
work which he had so much at heart. His principal task, 
however, from the assumption of his new office in August, 
1887, was to conduct the activities of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution along the course already marked out by his pred- 
ecessors, and also to enlarge those activities in other ways 
in harmony with its general plan of organization. 

The Smithsonian Institution is one of the most notable 
agencies in the world devoted to the promotion of science. 
It was founded upon a bequest by James Smithson, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, interested in science, who was an original 
contributor to the science of chemistry, and a member of 
the Royal Society. He bequeathed the whole of his estate 
to the United States to found at Washington, under the 
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name of the Smithsonian Institution, “an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” This 
bequest, amounting to $500,000, was received by the United 
States in 1838. For the time, this was a really magnificent 
foundation. Harvard College was the only educational in- 
stitution in the country which was so liberally endowed. 

For several years Congress was occupied with the consid- 
eration of plans for the organization of the Institution. It 
was variously proposed to found a university, an agricul- 
tural school, an astronomical observatory, a library, course 
of public lectures, and other institutions more or less com- 
patible with the expressed intent of the donor. The act 
which finally passed in 1846 fortunately left the details of 
administration somewhat indefinite, thus allowing the first 
secretary to interpret the phrases of Smithson’s will, de- 
claring the purpose of the foundation, in the broadest and 
most liberal way. The “establishment” consists of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice-President, the Chief Jus- 
tice and the members of the Cabinet. Its business is con- 
ducted by a Board of Regents, consisting of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice, three Senators, three Representa- 
tives, and six citizens, two of whom must be residents of 
the city of Washington. The Regents appoint the Secre- 
tary, upon whom the administration of the affairs of. the 
Institution practically falls. Their first appointment was 
a most fortunate one, and determined forever the lines 
along which the Institution has developed into a most benefi- 
cent organization for the support of scientific investiga- 
tion and the dissemination of scientific knowledge. 

Joseph Henry, first secretary, was professor of physics in 
Princeton. He was distinguished as an original investigator. 
The improvements which he had made in the earlier forms 
of electro-magnets, and his studies of the proper construc- 
tion of such magnets to be used with effect in long circuits, 
made possible the practical establishment of telegraphy. 
His discoveries in connection with the induced current, while 
they did not attract the same notice as the contemporary 
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work of Faraday, were equally fundamental and important. 
He was a man of a lofty and unselfish nature and of a 
serene temper. He was besides profoundly convinced of 
the importance to mankind of the increase of scientific 
knowledge, even when its practical relations are not imme- 
diately apparent. Bearing in mind the two-fold purpose 
expressed by Smithson in his will, he proposed a plan of 
organization by which these purposes have ever since been 
carried out. He proposed to “increase knowledge” by stim- 
ulating men of talent to make original researches, by offer- 
ing suitable rewards for memoirs containing new truths, 
and by appropriating a portion of the income for particular 
researches ; and to “diffuse knowledge” by publishing a series 
of periodical reports on the progress of the different branches 
of knowledge, and also separate treatises on subjects of 
general interest. The publications which have been issued 
according to this plan, in the Smithsonian contributions to 
knowledge and the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
consist of important original memoirs and admirable re- 
ports on the progress of science, made by recognized leaders 
in the respective branches of science. All branches of 
natural and physical science are sustained and assisted by 
the funds of the Institution. As was natural and proper, 
particular attention has been given to collecting and pre- 
serving everything of interest connected with the life of the 
aborigines on our continent, and the collections, made 
under the direction of the Institution or acquired by it for 
the National Museum, to illustrate the life and the past 
history of the American Indian are the most important in 
the world. The Institution also publishes memoirs and re- 
ports under grants from Congress in connection with the 
National Museum, the National Herbarium, the Bureau of 
Ethnology, and the Astrophysical Observatory. By a 
thoroughly organized system of exchange the memoirs of 
all important scientific societies the world over have been 
collected in the library of the Institution, now deposited in 
the Library of Congress. - 
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In fact, any scientific work or any publication which 
can be better undertaken by an endowed institution than 
by private effort comes within the province of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and may be undertaken by it. Among 
these enterprises may be mentioned the inauguration, by 
Henry, of systematic and extensive observations of the 
weather for the purpose of weather prediction—the work 
now carried on by the weather bureau ; the development, by 
Baird, of the National Museum; and the establishment, by 
Langley, of the National Zoological Park, and of the As- 
trophysical Observatory. The expense of these various un- 
dertakings is far greater than could be borne by the in- 
come of the original endowment, and is met by Congress 
by special appropriations. 

The mere executive work demanded of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution is a sufficient burden for 
any man to carry; but Langley found time and energy to 
supervise the work done in the Astrophysical Observatory, 
and also to conduct important investigations in the field 
of aerial navigation. That a heavy body can be sustained 
in the air by the pressure of moving air against extended 
surfaces, is plain to anyone who has ever watched a hawk 
or buzzard soaring. The problem is to discover the condi- 
tions which make such flight possible, and to realize them 
with mechanism which can be constructed and controlled 
by man. Langley proceeded to investigate this problem 
in a thoroughly scientific way, by making elaborate experi- 
ments on the lifting force and resistance offered by plane 
surfaces of various shapes and set at various angles, when 
whirled rapidly through the air by means of a great whirl- 
ing table. After ascertaining a number of facts and of 
general laws that are of importance to anyone attempting 
to secure artificial flight, Langley put them into application. 
He constructed four model “Aerodromes,” or flying ma- 
chines, two of which made many successful flights. One of 
these was furnished with two pairs of broad planes as wings, 
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set outward from a central framework, somewhat as the 
wings of a soaring bird are set, and separated from each 
each other by a space in which was placed the motor and 
the propeller. The motor was a steam engine of wonder- 
ful lightness and efficiency. It gave between one and one 
and a half horse power and weighed only five pounds. 
When the machine was successfully launched, it sailed away 
in great curves, ascending higher and higher, until the 
motor stopped because of the exhaustion of fuel. It then 
settled down so gently that it was not in the least injured 
by the shock, but was ready at once for another trial. The 
distance covered in the longest flight was about 3,000 feet. 
After demonstrating in this way the possibility of artificial 
flight, Langley was content to consider his work done, and 
laid the subject aside ; but he was induced to resume it again 
in 1898 at the request of the Board of Ordnance and Forti- 
fication of the United States Army. It was considered by 
that Board that a flying machine which could carry a man 
might be useful in time of war, and a grant of $50,000 was 
made for experiments directed toward the contruction of 
such a machine. To this thankless and unremunerated 
task, Langley gave the last years of his life. The machine 
which was at last constructed, after many difficulties had 
been surmounted, failed to leave the launching platform 
properly, and was twice wrecked without really getting into 
flight at all. These failures, which were nothing more than 
the ordinary failures which occur in the course of the de- 
velopment of any complicated invention, were made the 
ground of adverse comment by the public and by speakers 
in Congress; and no further funds were supplied after the 
original grant had been expended. The experiments thus 
came to an end, but there is no good reason to doubt that, 
if they had been continued, the first self-propelling, man- 
carrying flying machine would have been due to Langley. — 



























































































Greeting to C. L. S. C. Readers from President 
King, Oberlin Colleye. 


Professor George E. Vincent, 
Chautauqua Institution, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. 


My Dear Professor Vincent: 


I do not see how the colleges and 
universities can help rejoicing in 
the success Of such popular educa- 
tional movements as the Chautauqua 
Reading Course. For myself I cannot 
doubt that they make some steady 
intellectual growth possible to many 
who, without them, would have no 
such opportunity; that they rouse in 
others the ambition for a wider and 
more thoro education; and that they 
have not been without their service 
to college graduates, also, in help- 
ing them to keep up some lines of 
their college study. It is much 
that one may be able to believe that 
thru these means thousands of lives 
have been made plainly richer and 
happier. The colleges certainly may 
belisve in these movements, both 
as supplementing their own efforts, 
and ‘as tending to produce a people 
with increased intellectual and edu- 
cational interests. 

Sincerely yours, 


















The Finns As American Citizens 
By W. Frank McClure 


N spite of the restoration of Finland’s freedom from Rus- 
| sian oppression, the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy 
uf Finland are still emigrating at the rate of nearly two thou- 
sand a month, a recent estimate for the year 1907 placing 
the total number at twenty thousand. The unique feature 
of this emigration is found in the fact that it is now, and for 
a decade past has been, almost exclusively to the United 
States. So great has been’ the influx of these people that 
those now present with us number more than twg hundred 
and fifty thousand and their reception and success as citizens 
of the new world is a decided incentive to a continuance of 
this immigration. 

The most important feature of the coming of the Finns 
to the United States is that they are desirable citizens. Phys- 
ically they are strong. Thousands of them own their own 
homes. One-half the American population are church mem- 
bers and among few nationalities is the cause of temperance 
growing more rapidly. 

Industrially the Finns in America are filling a most im- 
portant niche. Some twenty thousand of them in the Masaba 
Iron Range alone are digging out the ore that is giving 
America her prestige in the production of iron and steel. 
Thousands more are rehandling this heavy product at the 
harbors of Lake Erie where it is transferred from ten- 
thousand-ton ships to fifty-ton railroad cars, en route to the 
furnaces of the Mahoning Valley and Pittsburg. In so doing 
they are performing a kind of hard labor for which it is 
very difficult to engage our English speaking workmen. 

Out in Wyoming again the Finnish laborers are dig- 
ging coal. In Colorado they are helping to uncover the 
nation’s gold. At Astoria, Oregon, we find them extensively 
engaged in the industry of salmon fishing. Altogether there 
are more than four thousand Finnish people in As- 
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toria. There are also good sized Finnish settlements in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Utah, Montana, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. Not all the Finns in the United States, however, 
are at the lake ports and in the West. In Massachusetts 
there are thousands more, three thousand of whom are at 
Fitchburg. 

Not only are these people an important factor in our 
American industrial life but in very many places their influ- 
ence is felt in the civic and political life of the community 
in which they live, and this influence is usually for good. 
Substantial illustrations of this fact have been afforded at 
Ashtabulg, O., harbor, the world’s greatest iron ore-receiving 
port. Here are located several thousand Finns, three Fin- 
nish churches and two large temperance halls. In the city 
are one hundred saloons. With a view to driving out these 
grog shops not long ago a local option election was held. 
The result was close and the issue was defeated but, to the 
everlasting credit of the Finns, a survey of the situation dis- 
closed the fact that the proposition was lost in the best resi- 
dential section while the Finnish territory carried over- 
whelmingly “dry.” 

A few years ago it was not an uncommon thing for 
laborers on the lower lake docks to carry liquor with them 
to their work. The first nationality among these handlers 
to make a move in the direction of total abstinence was the 
Finns. Twenty-two years ago a temperance society was 
established among the Finnish people of Ashtabula harbor. 
Year after year the sentiment grew. Finally it crystallized 
among those who were employed upon the docks belonging 
to the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna. The Finns and the 
Swedes united in the movement and it was not long until 
the fact was widely heralded along the lakes with an imme- 
diate and decided influence for good. At that time the 
Finns at this port possessed no temperance hall. Mr. Hanna 
therefore erected for them a plain frame building for a 
reading room, gymnasium, and meeting place on an emi- 
nence overlooking the docks. 
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Incidentally, Ashtabula harbor holds a unique place 
among Finnish settlements. It is the doorway through which 
many thousands of Finns have passed to the Northwest. 
Large numbers of these people on their arrival at New York 
proceed at once to Ashtabula and are met by relatives or 
friends who have preceded them by perhaps several years. 
Here they remain a year or two until they become accus- 
tomed to American ways and learn to speak some English. 
They are then ready either to select some other part of the 
country as their home or to begin in earnest the pursuit for 
homes of their own and a livelihood in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 


Once naturalized and full-fledged residents of a city 
or town, it is not uncommon for them to be selected for 
offices of public trust. At both Ashtabula and Conneaut 
in recent years, Finns have been elected to the city council. 
In the state legislature of Minnesota there is a Finn who is 
serving his second term. Another is a member of the legis- 


lature of Wyoming. At Longville, Idaho, the postmaster 
isa Finn. At New York Mills, Minnesota, another occupies 
the office of justice-of-the-peace. In Houghton county, 
Michigan, Finns have held both the offices of county prose- 
cutor and treasurer. 

As already inferred, the Finns are a decidedly religious 
people. The church of the motherland is the Lutheran 
Church and the majority of the Finns in this country are 
still its adherents. Most of the ministers in the United 
States who are serving Finnish pastorates were ordained 
in Finland. It is difficult to find a Finnish settlement, no 
matter how small, without a meetinghouse of some kind 
and many of them are quite large. The first of these churches, 
was built in 1873 at Calumet, Michigan, which is one of the 
oldest settlements in the United States. 

About five years ago, a new church movement was in- 
augurated among the Finns in this country looking toward 
the abolishment of many of the forms and ceremonies of 
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the church as conducted in Finland. This church was known 
as “The Finnish Independent Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of America of the Kansan Synod.” The first meeting was 
held at Ashtabula harbor and was attended by delegates 
from settlements in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
Since then the church has been growing in many sections 
of the country. At a subsequent national meeting, plans 
were laid for the establishment of a theological seminary in 
connection therewith. 

Some important features of the new church may be 
summed up as follows: The length of the ceremonies is 
greatly shortened and more time given to the sermon. The 
mass required in the motherland is not obligatory but at the 
same time is not abolished, the matter being left to the 
option of the different churches of the synod. In Finland 
those who do not partake of the communion in ten years 
are in a sense ostracised, while under the regime of the 
new church this distinction is largely obliterated. 

There is also a comparatively small portion of our Fin- 
nish population connected with the long-established evan- 
gelical churches of this country. There are twenty Fin- 
nish Congregational churches in the United States. Most 
of these are in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
The first one, however, was established at Ashtabula har- 
bor some fifteen years ago and this was the only one for 
some five years. 

The temperance societies of the Finns at their incep- 
tion carried out simply the literal or liberal meaning of 
the word “temperance,” making moderation the chief re- 
quirement. Today temperance with the Finns means total 

gabstinence. The temperance halls, some of which cost as 
high as ten thousand dollars, are used for temperance meet- 
ings Sabbath afternoons but week days often are utilized 
for the presentation of Finnish dramas or for social events. 
Not a few of them are fitted up with a large stage and 
scenery. At the Sabbath afternoon meetings it is not un- 
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common for one of the members to be called publicly to 
account when he is known to have broken his temperance 
pledge. 

Realizing the desirable qualifications and stability of 
Finnish immigrants various other parts of the world have 
sought to interest them from time to time, but with little 
success. The Canadian Northwest, for example, in its 
notable campaign for new settlers a few years ago did not 
forget the Finns. In response, a few hundred of them have 
taken up claims. The Finns usually make successful farm- 
ers. South Africa has attracted some and there are per- 
haps a- hundred families in Cuba who are following agri- 
cultural pursuits. Aside from the financial inducements, 
however, the educational opportunities and religious free- 
dom offered by the United States, and the fact that such 
large numbers of their countrymen are already here, ap- 
peal to them above anything else. 


The greatly augmented emigration from Finland in 


the last few years was largely due to the oppressive atti- 
tude of the Russian government in its dealings with Fin- 
land and the dark future which Finns beheld. Finland, it 
will be recalled, came under Russian control with the con- 
quest of Sweden in 1809. At that time, the Finns were 
promised that they might retain their different forms of 
national life. These forms included their systems of edu- 
cation, their constitution, their language and their postage 
and currency. Under this regime everything went well for 
nearly a century. 


In 1899, a Russian manifesto aimed to make Russian 
edicts law in Finland irrespective of the approval of the 
Finnish legislative bodies. Subsequently, under the despotic 
rule of Governor General Bobrikoff, the constitution of Fin- 
land which had been so long preserved was overridden at 
every turn. The press was muzzled and public meetings, 
called in protest against the situation, were suppressed. The. 
Russian language was forced on the schools. Finnish post- 
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age was abolished and Russian officers were placed in com- 
mand of the armies. Nor was this all. The removal of 
Russian authorities from office was made subject to the 
Tzar’s will. Five hundred Finns, galling under this turn 
of affairs, went in a body to St. Petersburg to present their 
cause to the Tzar but he declined to see them. 

Later Governor General Bobrikoff was assassinated, and, 
about a year and a half ago, the constitution and liberties 
of the Finns were restored and, in addition, some conces- 
sions made which were not enjoyed before. Conditions 
have naturally improved throughout Finland with the re- 
storing of confidence in the people. 

While the recent cloud hung over the motherland the 
most intense interest was manifested among the Finns of 
the United States. Public indignation meetings were held, 
resolutions were passed, and arrangements made to assist 
in every way the immigrants coming to the new world. 
Relatives, especially, sent money to their kinsfolk in Fin- 
land to help bring them across the Atlantic. 


Very few Finns who come for admission to this coun- 
try are sent back. They are splendidly developed. This 
is said to be due in part to the coarse bread and other plain 
food which they eat and to their steam baths. Even the 
farms in Finland are equipped with bath houses. The one 
disease which sometimes bars these people from coming 


, 


into the United States is “trachoma,” a disease of the eye. 

Since the bettering of conditions in Finland, a few 
Finns from this country are returning to the motherland. 
Quite a goodly number went back during the strike of the 
ore handlers at Duluth last Spring. The number, however, 
in no way compares with those who are coming into the 
United States and not a few of those who went to Finland 
in the Spring or early Summer are now coming back to 
America. 
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Typical Home and Neighborhood Gathering of well-to-do Finns 
in the United States 


Finnish Athletic Society 





Photograph Taken at National 
Meeting of New Finnish 
Church Synod at Ashtabula 
Harbor 


Finnish Temperance Hall 
Conneaut, Ohio 


Finnish College at Hancock, Michigan 
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* 
The Vesper Hour 
By Chancellor John H. Vincent 


NE of the most able and brilliant of the preachers 
whose names are to be honored as the pages of Amer- 
ican Church History are turned for the centuries to come is 
Horace Bushnell. He was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
April 14, 1802, and died February 17, 1876. He graduated 
from Yale in 1827, and was a tutor there from 1829-1831. 
He studied both law and theology and was pastor of a 
Congregational Church in Hartford from 1833 to 1859. 
He wrote several strong books. He was an original and 
vigorous thinker, progressive and profoundly spiritual, and 
wielded a fascinating pen. Like Robertson of Brighton, he 
commanded the reverent attention of both scientific and 
philosophic minds. Perhaps his greatest book is “Nature 
and the Supernatural.” 

Our Vesper reading for the current month is from his 
sermon on “The Capacity of Religion Extirpated by Disuse,” 
from Matt. 25:28, “Take therefore the talent from him.” 
In this sermon Dr. Bushnell establishes two propositions: 
(1) That the capacity for religion is a talent—the highest 
talent we have—and (2) that this capacity is one that, 
by total disuse and the overgrowth of others, is finally ex- 
tirpated. He sets forth the deforming power of sin; in- 
sists that there is no genuine culture, no proper education 
which does not include religion. He closes this vigorous 
discourse as follows: 

“Let no one comfort himself in the intense activity of 
his mind on the subject of religion. This is one of the things 
to be dreaded. To be always thinking, debating, scheming, 
in reference to the great questions of religion, without using 
any of the talents that belong more appropriately to God 
and the receiving of God, is just the way to extirpate the 
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talents most rapidly, and so to close up the mind in spir- 
itual darkness. And no man is more certainly dark to God 
than one who is always at work upon His mystery, by the 
mere understanding. To be. curious, to speculate much, to 
be dinning always in argument, battle-dooring always in 
opinions and dogmas, whether on the free side of rationalistic 
audacity, or the stiff side of catechetic orthodoxy, makes 
little difference ; all such activity is cancerous and destruc- 
tive to the real talents of religion. What you do with 
the understanding never reaches God. He is known only 
by them that receive Him into their love, their faith, their 
deep want—known only as He is enshrined within, felt as 
a divine force, breathed in the inspirations of His secret 
life. The geometer might as well expect to solve his prob- 
lems by the function of smell, as a responsible soul to find 
God by the understanding. How little does it signify, then, 
that you are always thoughtful on religious subjects? That, 
by itself, will only be your ruin. 


“Make as ‘little of the hope that the Holy Spirit will 
sometime open your closed or consciously closing faculties. 
It requires a talent, so to speak, for the Holy Spirit to en- 
tertain or receive him. A rock cannot receive the Holy Spirit. 
No more can a mind that has lost, or extinguished the talent 
for inspiration. The Holy Spirit, glorious and joyful truth, 
does find a way into souls that are steeped in spiritual leth- 
argy, does beget anew the sense of holy things that appeared 
to be faded almost away. But when the very faculty that 
makes His working possible is quite closed up, or so nearly 
closed that no living receptivity is left for Him to work in, 
when the soul has no fit room, or function to receive His in- 
spiring motions, more than a tree, half-dead, to receive the 
quickening sap of the spring, or an ossified heart to let the 
life-power play its action, then, manifestly, nothing is to be 
hoped for longer from His quickening visitations. The soul 
was originally made to be dwelt in, actuated, filled with 
God, but finally this high talent is virtually extirpated ; when, 
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of course, there is nothing to hope for longer. It may not 
be so with you, and it also may. 

“The truth we are here bringing into view wears no look 
of promise, in regard to the future condition of bad men. 
If we talk of their final restoration, what is going to restore 
them, when the very thing we see in them here is the gradual 
extinction of their capabilities of religion? Their want of 
God itself dies out, and they have no God-ward aspiration 
left. The talent of inspiration, of spiritual perception, of 
love, of faith, every inlet of their nature that was open to 
God, is closed and virtually extirpated. This is no figure 
of speech that merely signifies their habitual obscuration, it 
is fact. By what, then, are they going to be restored? Will 
God take them up, as they enter into the future life, and re- 
create their extirpated faculties of religion? 

“There is another hope, viz., that bad men will finally 
be themselves extirpated and cease; that the life of sin 
will finally burn them quite out, or cause them literally and 
totally to perish. But the difficulty here is that no such ten- 
dency is visible. It is only seen that the talent for religion, 
which is the higher and diviner side of the soul, is 
extirpated. The other parts are kept in some kind of 
activity, and are sometimes even overgrown by the 
stimulations of worldly or vicious impulse. If we 
sometimes look on a poor, imbruted mortal,—one 
who walks, looks, speaks, not as a proper man but as the 
vestiges only of a man,—asking in ourselves what is there 
left that is worth salvation ?—as if there were nothing; still 
he lives, and, what is more, some of his quantities, viz., 
his passions and appetites and all his lowest affinities are 
even increased. His thoughts, too, run, as rapidly as they 
ever did, only they run low; his imaginations live, only 
they live in the style of his passions. It is not, then, anni- 
hilation that we see in him. Nothing is really annihilated 
but the celestial possibilities. And so it is with every soul 
that refuses God and religion. A living creature remains,— 
a mind, a memory, a heart of passion, fears, irritability, will 
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—all these remain; nothing is gone but the angel life that 
stood within them, and bound them all to God. What re- 
mains, remains; and, for aught that we can see, must re- 
main ; and there is the fatal, inevitable fact. How hopeless! 
God forbid that any of us may ever know what it means! 
“Finally, how clear it is that the earliest time in religion 
is the best time. If there be any of my hearers that have 
lived many years, and have conscientiously not begun to live 
unto God, they have much to think of in a subject like this. 
How well do they know that God is further off than He 
was, and their spiritual apprehensions less distinct. They 
have felt the sentence—“Take therefore the talent from him” 
—passing upon them in its power for many years. And 
how much further will you go in this neglect of God before 
the extirpation begun is fatally complete? My friends, 
there is not an hour to lose. Only with the greatest diffi- 
culty will you be able, now, to gather up yourself and open 
your closing gates to the entrance of God and His salvation. 
“Here, too, is the peculiar blessing and the hopeful ad- 
vantage of youth. The talents which older men lose out, 
by their worldly practice and neglect of God, are fresh in 
them and free. Hence their common readiness to appre- 
hend God and the things of religion. It is not because they 
are green, or unripe, as many think, but because they have 
a side of talent not yet eaten out by sinful practice ; because 
God is mirrored so clearly in the depths of their nature, 
and breathed so freely into the recesses of their open life. 
Hence their ready sensibility, their quick perception, their 
ability to feel out, in experiment, what reason cannot mas- 
ter,—God, Christ, the inspiring grace, the heavenly peace, 
eternal life. Hence, also, the fact that so great a share of 
those who believe, embrace Christ in their youth. And this, 
my young friends, is the day therefore of privilege to you. 
Oh, that you could see the bright eminence of your condi- 
tion. The holy talent now is yours. In a few selfish years 
it will be shortening, and before you know it, will be quite 
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taken away. The best, highest, most glorious talent of your 
nature is now calling you to save. Make, then, no delay 
in this first matter of life, the choice of God. Give Him up 
thy talent, whole and fresh, to be increased by early devo- 
tion and a life-long fidelity in His service. Call it the dew 
of thy youth, understanding well that, when thy sun is 
fairly up, it will, like dew, be gone.” 


Jane Addams 


T the time of the political crisis in Russia three years 
A ago when widespread indignation was aroused in this 
country at the massacre of peaceful men and women by 
the Russian soldiery a mass meeting was held one Sunday 
afternoon at the Auditorium in Chicago. Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House had been asked to preside. Stirring ad- 
dresses were made by friends of Russian freedom and the 
great audience of four thousand people, a large proportion 
of whom were of foreign birth, listened with intense inter- 
est. Finally one speaker carried away by his own zeal and 
the sympathetic quality of his audience, so ardently advo- 
cated unmeasured violence toward the Tzar and his advisers 
that the mob spirit latent in most great crowds was dis- 
tinctly felt throughout the gathering. Then an interesting 
thing happened. Miss Addams rose quietly and in her gentle, 
convincing manner reminded her audience of the immense 
superiority of moral over physical force. She cited inci- 
dents from recent Japanese and Russian history to show 
that among us all are great reserves of moral power which 
we too often fail to utilize because in times of disturbance 
it is so easy to lose sight of them. The transformation of 
the audience was magical. One moment men and women 
swayed by excitement were seething with the spirit of hatred, 
the next they were settling back quietly and murmuring 
audibly “She’s right, she’s right.” 
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It was in itself a wonderful illustration of moral power 
made possible by clear insight into the real conditions of a 
given situation. It is this rare gift of insight which perhaps 
more than any other has made the work of Miss Addams 
as the founder of Hull House so deeply influential in the de- 
velopment of the social settlement movement in this country. 
Studying as she does at first hand, the vital currents of the 
life of our time her writings have a penetrating quality 
which at once makes itself felt, whether she is dealing with 
the perplexing subject of domestic service, the housing 
problem in Chicago, a crisis in trade union morals, or the 
immigration situation. As experience has developed her 
powers she has made important contributions to the economic 
literature of our day, contributions which are shaping the 
thought of a whole generation of college men and women. 
Her two books, “Democracy and Social Ethics,” and 
“Newer Ideals of Peace” have been characterized by men of 
discernment as “epoch making.” 

But the secret of Miss Addams’ power is not merely 
in the intellectual expression of her ideas, but in her human 
sympathy which endows the most ordinary activities of 
every day men and women with an abiding significance. It 
is through her contact with her neighbors of the Hull House 
district that she has been able to study the relation of hu- 
manity to law and to aid in shaping laws so that they may 
minister to human need. So the problem of the sweat shop, 
child labor, housing of the people, sanitary conditions, the 
municipal court, etc., are subjects which she has submitted 
to the closest scrutiny and pressed upon the attention of 
thinking men and women. 

Hull House has from its foundation been a center for 
the discussion of social questions and practical contact with 
actual conditions. Miss Addams herself became garbage 
inspector in the early years of the settlement and alludes 
humorously to the shock which the foreign born women of 
the Nineteenth ward experienced at such an innovation. 
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They were sure it was not a “lady’s job.” Nevertheless 
as Miss Addams says, “the spectacle of eight hours’ work 
for eight hours’ pay, the even-handed justice to all citizens 
irrespective of ‘pull,’ the dividing of responsibility between 
landlord and tenant, and the readiness to enforce obedience 
to law from both, was, perhaps one of the most valuable 
demonstrations which could have been made.” She adds: 
“The careful inspection combined with other causes brought 
about a great improvement in the cleanliness and comfort 
of the neighborhood, and one happy day, when the death 
rate of our ward was read before the Hull House Woman’s 
Club, and the ward was found to have dropped from thiid 
to seventh in the list of city wards, the applause which fol- 
lowed recorded the genuine sense of participation in the re- 
sult, and a public spirit which had ‘made good.’” 

From Hull House also in this early day came the care- 
ful studies into factory conditions which brought a special 
commission from the Legislature to examine into the matter 
and resulted in the first factory law for Illinois dealing with 
the sweat shops, child labor, and limiting the hours of work 
for women in factory and sweat shops, to eight per day. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley became the first factory inspector with 
a deputy and twelve inspectors to enforce the law. 

Perhaps in no one respect has the influence of Hull 
House been more marked than in its attitude toward the im- 
migrant. Miss Addams says that one of the reasons for 
the existence of Hull House was “A conviction in the words 
of Canon Barnett that the things that make men alike are 
finer and better than the things that keep them apart and 
that these basic likenesses if they are properly accentuated 
easily transcend the less essential differences of race, lan- 
guage, creed, and tradition.” So it happens that the Italian 
and Bohemian and Greek and Pole and Russian are all 
found at Hull House and that every latent talent among 
these “neighbors” is sure of friendly encouragement. An 
art gallery with exhibitions three or four times a year re- 
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vealed the fact that the Italian visitors to Hull House 
were surprised to find that in America people enjoyed 
pictures! They thought the Americans cared only for 
dollars. Efforts to provide food for underfed and over- 
worked people led to the establishment of the Coffee House. 
The need for a public hall which could be secured for social 
festivals and which would not be an adjunct of a saloon 
made the gymnasium a thoroughly appreciated element in 
the neighborhood at the very outset. The shower baths 
of Hull House were ah argument for public bath-houses, 
the first of which was in time built on a neighboring street. 
The Labor Museum has been a very successful attempt to 
illustrate primitive methods of industry with many of which 
the residents of the district.are familiar. These immigrants 
assumed a new importance to their families and to the neigh- 
borhood when they gave impromptu exhibitions of their 
crafts, and it proved possible to secure a sufficient number 
and variety of imolements to illustrate processes from their 
earliest forms to the factory methods of today. As the 
immigrant contributions to industry are in this way adding 
to the social interests of Hull House and its neighborhood 
so its Music School has rendered the folk songs of other 
countries, sometimes gathering up and harmonizing old melo- 
dies which have never had a musical setting. Amateur dra- 
matics have also been a prolific source of pleasure and edu- 
cation for the community. The Greeks have given the 
“Ajax” of Sophocles—to their minds, as Miss Addams says, 
“showing forth the glory of Greece to ignorant Americans.” 
Some Italian plays have also been presented and Shake- 
speare is a constant favorite. 


Although Hull House has gradually become the center 
of an almost bewildering number of activities there is no 
desire on the part of its leaders to make it an Institution. 
It has been a part of its policy to pass over to the city 
itself such activities as the residents feel sure will be prop- 
erly administered. 
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The late Josephine Shaw Lowell (From a Medallion Portrait by 
St. Gaudens) 
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In this way the city has been educated in its sense of 
responsibility for the well being of its citizens and Hull 
House has been left free to originate and develop new en- 
terprises. If the settlement movement has done nothing 
else it has revealed to college men and women of today the 
need and opportunity for the exercise of their highest pow- 
ers. Miss Addams’ own life illustrates very strikingly the 
closing sentences of her article on “The College Women 
and Christianity.” 


“Jesus alone of all great teachers made a masterly combination 
of method, aim, and source of motive power. He alone taught 
that eut of broken human nature continually springs the great 
moral power which perpetually recreates the world. The mystic 
life of the common people may at last touch the learning of the 
college woman and fuse into one her method and her aim. She 
will then for the first time be equipped to devote her powers to 
the adaptation of Christianity to Social needs and to fulfill her 
obligations.” 


Josephine Shaw Lowell 


VERY now and then Providence sends among us gifted 
men and women so richly endowed that the intellectual 
and spiritual life of a whole generation is quickened by them. 
Such a personality was that of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell 
whose death two years ago revealed the surprising range 
of her activities and the rare qualities of her character. 
As Felix Adler said of her, “A lofty personality, so near 
as to be near the lowliest, so high and strong as to be above 
the strongest and most competent.” 

The tragedy of the Civil War left Mrs. Lowell a widow 
at twenty-one and her only brother, Robert Gould Shaw, 
immortalized in Saint-Gaudens’ beautiful “Shaw Memo- 
rial,” was killed a year earlier. Sorrows which would have 
crushed many young lives only deepened her sympathies 
and stimulated her humanitarian efforts for the men and 
women who stood in need. She was the founder and guide 
of the Charity Organization Society for nearly a quarter 
of a century and the first woman appointed on the New 
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York State Board of Charities. Among the activities to 
which she gave all the strength of her remarkable powers 
were the separation of charities and correction, the state 
reformatories for women, the ‘care of adult idiots, state 
asylums for feeble-minded women and adult girls, abolition 
of police lodging houses in New York, the establishment 
of municipal lodging houses for men and the provision for 
matrons in police stations. The Consumers’ League and 
many related movements for bettering social conditions are 
traceable directly to her influence. She wrote more than 
forty papers dealing with the results of experience in the 
various reforms in which she was engaged and these’ have 
proved to be state documents of the highest importance. 


During the disastrous winter of ’93 when the clearing 
of East Side streets in New York City was proposed as a 
measure of relief she skilfully guided the undertaking so that 
the hours and wages of the three thousand men employed 
might be adequate and yet so nicely adjusted as not to demor- 
alize other industries. The streets of New York had not 
known such a thorough cleaning in a decade and later when 
Colonel Waring took charge of the department he adopted 
instead of the gang system the block method which had 
proved so effective in this experiment. Cleaning and white- 
washing cellars and tenements was another emergency ex- 
pedient adopted at this time, but when it was over, Mrs. 
Lowell’s grasp of the situation led her to counsel the adop- 
tion of a resolution condemning such methods lest other 
cities might be tempted to try similar plans and rest con- 
tent with measures which her clear insight showed were far 
from meeting the real conditions. 


The confidence which she inspired among all classes 
of people was illustrated in the garment cutters’ strike in 
which manufacturer, sweater, and sweated alike came to her 
for sympathy and counsel. Her ability to see and appre- 
ciate the situation from every point of view enabled her 
to bring the struggle to a successful issue. 
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The addresses at the Memorial Meeting held in New 
York at the time of her death showed in how many ways 
her fine nature had impressed itself upon the men and women 
who were privileged to work with her. Jacob Riis, whose 
efforts for better conditions on the East Side were so closely 
associated with hers, alluded to various trying political situ- 
ations in which they were both involved where her large 
point of view or delightful sense of humor prevented a 
crisis, and he recalled reverently his last talk with her shortly 
before her death when as she gently referred to his own 
recent bereavement she added “but think of waiting ‘for my 
husband forty-one long years, forty-one years.” 

At the Boston Symphony concert soon after her death, 
the Heroic Symphony of Beethoven and the Unfinished 
Symphony of Schubert were rendered as a tribute to the 
greatness of her character. 

Mrs. Lowell’s life and work are to be commemorated 
in a beautiful memorial gateway to be erected at one of 
the footpath entrances into Central Park. Hon. Seth Low, 
Chairman of the Memorial Committee, says of the proposed 
plan: 


“Any appropriate memorial of Mrs. Lowell must be one in 
which the community as a whole will have a part. The Park is 
used by all and there is perhaps no other place in the city at which 
a memorial would come under the observation of so large a body 
of the people. It is a pleasant thought, also that the memorial 
to Mrs. Lowell’s brother, Colonel Shaw, is on the edge of Boston 
Common, as it is proposed to place Mrs. Lowell’s memorial on the 
edge of Central Park. Thus sister and brother alike, one in one 
city and the other in another, will constantly remind those who pass 
to and fro that the life of service is the life of highest honor.” 





RARY.S 


Anecdotes of William Morris Hunt 


Oo“ of Hunt’s pupils, Miss Helen M. Knowlton, has 
gathered together under the title “The Art Life of 
William Morris Hunt” a considerable number of his letters 
which, with some anecdotes and other literary material, 
give a very illuminating view of the artist and his work. In 
our series of studies in American painting allusion has been 
made to Hunt’s enthusiastic championship of Millet in the 
days when neither France nor America had recognized his 
genius. Some of Hunt’s letters quoted by Miss Knowlton 
show how greatly he profited by his intercourse with Millet, 
the younger artist’s joyous and sympathetic nature in turn 
exercising no small influence upon the master : 

“His pictures have infinity behind them. Couture’s have a 
limit. I am grateful to Couture for what he taught me, but it is 
well that I left him. When I came to know Millet I took broader 
views of humanity, of the world, of life. His subjects were real 
people who had work to do. If he painted a hay-stack it suggested 
life, animal as well as vegetable, and the life of man. His fields 
were fields in which men and animals worked; where both laid 
down their lives; where the bones of the animals were ground up 
to nourish the soil, and the endless turning of the wheel of existence 
went on. 

“He was the greatest man in Europe. I give you his poetical! 
side; but he was immense, tremendous,—so great that very few 
ever could get near him; knew Shakespeare and Homer by heart; 
and was like Abraham Lincoln in caring only for a few books. He 
loved ‘Hamlet;’ and I once found him laughing over the ‘Clouds’ 
of Aristophanes. It was splendid to hear him read the Bible. 

“‘Now the famine was great throughout the land.’ ‘What a 
description that is!’ he would say. ‘What a breadth there is in it. 
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It could be expressed in no other way.’ And yet people say that the 
Bible cannot be translated into French! And to hear him read 
from the Book of Ruth! He saw it all from a painter’s standpoint. 
He is the only man since the Bible was written who has expressed 
things in a Biblical way. ° 

“When I first saw his pictures in Paris I was walking through 
the exhibition with one of my friends, and we were delighted with 
them. No one else cared for them. They were called des tristes 
affaires. I was in Couture’s studio at that time. He cared nothing 
for them. I went to Barbison, where Millet lived, stayed there 
two years, and was with him all the time. I found him working 
in a cellar, three feet under the ground, his pictures mildewing 
with the dampness, as there was no floor. 

“T bought as much of his work as I could, and after a while 
the idea was started in Paris that a rich Englishman was buying 
up all his pictures. The people in the city were alarmed, and began 
to come to Barbison and get from him what they could. It will 
give you some idea of the low price at which his work was then 
sold to know that for “The Sheep Shearers,’ the most expensive 
picture of his which I bought, I gave ninety dollars. He never 
touched any of the money. The man from whom he bought his 
colors had written that he must either send him some money or 
a picture; so he set to work to complete this painting. When I 
saw it I knew that I must have it; so I paid the man ninety dollars, 
and took a receipt for his bill. When I thought that the picture 
was done——when dnyone would have thought so,—he was still 
dissatisfied with the girl’s left hand, which pulls back the fleeces 
from the shears. He thought that it had not the right action; so 
he kept it ten days longer. Whenever I went to see him he was 
still at work upon it. I asked him why he put no wrinkles or 
markings into the girl’s cap. He said because he was ‘trying to 
make it look like a tea rose ieaf.’ And that was the man whom the 
critics called ‘careless and slovenly:’ I wouldn’t let them see my 
Millet drawings. Their dry eyes would burn holes right through 
them.” 


Miss Knowlton gives many interesting anecdotes of 
Hunt’s experiences in portrait painting and his sensitiveness 
to his surroundings. When he was painting his famous por- 
trait of Chief Justice Shaw, he refused to let Mrs. Shaw 
see it, saying in defense, “I was painting the Judge for the 
Essex Bar and not for the family. Mrs. Shaw would not 
have liked it. Had I listened to her my impression of the 
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man as I had seen him would have been changed, perhaps 
weakened. I wanted him to look as he did in Court while 
giving his charge to the jury.” She comments further: 

2 “The interest which he took in a portrait was the interest 
which he felt in living human nature. The sensitiveness which he 
brought to his work was so great that the slightest friction dis- 
turbed him. He worked most rapidly and successfully whenever 
he found a like sensibility in his sitter. 

“Tt is much to be regretted that he could not have completed 
his portraits of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The latter came for a sitting which he said must be short 
as he had an engagement in Cambridge. 

“*How long must I sit?’ inquired the doctor as he took his 
seat upon the artist’s platform, and looked anxiously at his watch. 

“This threw Hunt off at once. He began, however, and was 
progressing with his usual rapidity and vim when the question 
was repeated and the watch once more consulted. Again he was 
thrown off, and it became a mental and physical impossibility to 
go on with the work. The distinguished sitter was dismissed, and 
another appointment was never made. 

“In like manner Mr. Emerson took the chair unwillingly. 

“‘For myself,’ said the great philosopher, ‘I do not care to 
be painted. I sit to oblige my family and friends.’ 

“*This remark,’ said the artist later, ‘deprived me of the en- 
thusiasm necessary for my work, and it was a wrong view for Mr. 
Emerson to take. As a man of genius and historic fame he should 
have felt that he ought to be painted.’ 

“The sketch that was made showed that a fine portrait would 
have resulted had it been possible for him to go on with the work. 
He greatly admired Emerson, and was enthusiastic over an oppor- 
tunity to paint him. The incident gives a clue to the history of the 
painting of many of Hunt’s portraits. Some great men he could 
not paint; of some lesser men he made striking and artistic por- 
traits. 

“A lady asked him: ‘Would you paint Mr. A. if I could 
persuade him to sit for his portrait?’ and Hunt replied: 

“TI don’t like persuaded sitters. I never could paint a cat 
if the cat had any scruples, religious, superstitious, or otherwise, 
about sitting.’ 

* . * * . - x * . 


“When he painted Mr. Francis Gardner, Master of the Boys’ 
Latin School in Boston, 1871, he was waited upon by a deputation 
from the school, of whom Hunt remarked: 
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“The boys said that they could only raise three hundred dol- 
lars; but I was so pleased with the idea of their wanting a portrait 
of their master that I agreed to do what I could for them at that 
price. At first thought I felt that he ought to be painted with a 
Latin grammar in one hand, and a ferule in the other; but when I 
came to see the man I knew that he should be painted for himself 
alone.’ 


“In three days the portrait was done, and was so veritable a 
presence in the studio that Hunt himself confessed to having been 
startled by it as he entered the room, the morning after its comple- 
tion, and thought that Master Gardner had come to see him and 
was awaiting his arrival. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“After long continued periods of what he called ceaseless ‘dig- 
ging’ on portraits, a street-waif perhaps would appear; and in 
two or three hours Hunt would produce a rapid and masterly 
sketch, in which he found both rest and enjoyment. He seemed 
at times to almost live at his easel. Early and late, as long as the 
power lasted he would work unceasingly. When he broke off from 
his work it was in self-preservation; thrumming a guitar; trying 
his violin, once owned by Balzac,—from which came sometimes 
music of unearthly mystery and sweetness; or telling a story, and 


acting it out as he talked,—with his inimitable mimicry and rare 
sense of dramatic action. Many of his sitters had amusing accounts 
to give of the way in which they had been entertained while posing.” 

When Hunt was twenty-two years of age his brother 
had sent him the following translation of a Persian poem, 
describing a Persian nature goddess, “Anahita :” 


“Enthroned upon her car of light, the moon 

Is circling down the lofty heights of Heaven. 

Her well-trained coursers wedge the blindest depths 
With fearful plunge, yet heed the steady hand 
That guides their lonely way. So swift her course, 
So bright her smile, she seems on silver wings, 
O’er reaching space, to glide the airy main; 

Behind, far-flowing, spreads her deep blue veil 
Inwrought with stars that shimmer in its wave. 
Before the car an owl, gloom-sighted, flaps 

His weary way: with melancholy hoot 

Dispelling spectral shades that flee 

With bat-like rush, affrighted back, 

Within the blackest nooks of caverned Night. 

Still hours of darkness wend around the car, 

By raven-tresses half concealed; but one, 
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With fairer locks, seems lingering back of Day, 
Yet all, with even-measured footsteps, mark 

Her onward course, and floating in her train 
Repose lies nestled on the breast of Sleep, 

While soft Desires enchain the waists of Dreams, 
And light-winged Fancies flit around in troops.” 


Miss Knowlton shows how his imagination was stimu- 
lated by the suggestion and how the artist ultimately gave 
it a local habitation: 


“The subject at once took possession of Hunt’s mind and con- 
tinued with him nearly through life,—until he had opportunity to 
give it expression. Numberless studies and sketches were made in 
all these years, and the theme was never long absent from his mind. 
A general idea of the composition was settled upon at first, and 
many sketches from life and from memory were made as oppor- 
tunity occurred. The Goddess was represented seated upon a rolling 
cloud, nude to the waist, with her right arm extended in an attitude 
of power and propelling force. With restless energy and a heroic 
mien, she drove three horses abreast. In color they were black, bay, 
and white, and their action was varied and superb. The lines of 
the picture were diagonal, from the upper right hand corner to the 
lower left. The Goddess came near to the top of the picture. Her 
lines of movement were finely heroic, and she seemed more than 
equal to the task of guiding her magnificent steeds, and without the 
trammelling details of reins, harness, or wheels. Of the three horses 
the middle one was black. Tossing his proud head backward, and 
rearing high upon his hind feet, he made a splendid foil for the 
beautiful white horse in the foreground which seemed to fly, as if 
his uplifted mane and tail were wings. The bay horse, more remote, 
yet still abreast with the others, was held in check by a swarthy 
male attendant who carried an inverted torch, symbolizing the force 
of medieval resistance to the dawn of enlightenment. At the left 
of the goddess, and nearer the left hand foreground of the picture, 
was a sleeping mother and child lying in a cradle-like cloud, its 
fleecy canopy screening their slumbers, and held by a cherub who 
filled his little part in the grand, sweeping movement of the whole.” 


Hunt’s opportunity to embody his dream in a manner 
worthy of the subject at length came to him in his commis- 
sion to decorate the new Capitol Building at Albany with 
two great mural paintings: 


“Hunt was deeply impressed with the importance of the work, 
and undertook it with the utmost seriousness. No feeling of elation 
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seemed to possess him. Instead he seemed like one awe-inspired. 
He avoided all society, except that of the few who could help him 
in his work, shutting himself up in his Boston studio, wholly en- 
grossed in the task before him. Two subjects were wanted for 
the wall spaces at the ends of the Assembly Room. 

“His first idea was to make one of the paintings a representa- 
tion of Niagara Falls, but the authorities preferred that each of the 
great panels shoulé be filled with a composition embracing figures 
rather than scenery alone. 

“In early manhood, probably while studying composition with 
Couture, he had wished to paint his idea of Columbus crossing the 
dark ocean, attended solely by Faith, Hope, and kindred spirits. A 
pencil drawing is in existence, showing his first conception of the 
subject. It was decided to embody the story of Columbus, and to 
paint the figures of colossal size to fit one of the great panels, each 
to be 16x40 feet. The other space was to give him an opportunity 
to paint the ‘Anahita,’ and it was decided to call it ‘The Flight of 
Night.’ 

* * * * . 7 * * * 

“The final working studies for the pictures were eight feet 
and a half long by five feet and a half wide. On the night of the 
18th of October, 1878, he began his work by throwing upon the 
walls of the Assembly Chamber, with the calcium light, his studies 
of ‘The Discoverer’ and ‘The Flight of Night.’ On the next evening 
he drew the outlines of one of the pictures, using again the calcium 
light, and working until nearly three o’clock of the next morning. 
On Sunday noon he returned to the Capitol, climbed up to the stag- 
ing and examined the outline,—that of ‘The Flight of Night.’ With 
fresh eyes he saw that the drawing was not large enough to prop- 
erly fill the space allotted. Hastily conferring with Carter, his as- 
sistant, he resolved to destroy it and make another one. No sooner 
said than done. Sponges and water were sent for, and with haste 
the drawing was wiped out, That night the picture was again drawn 
in. On the next afternoon, shading in charcoal was added. At 
night, with the calcium light, ‘The Discoverer’ was thrown upon 
the opposite wall, and in its turn shaded with charcoal.” 


Letters to his friends at this time show how exhilarating 
the work was to him: 


“I can tell you, it is like sailing a ‘seventy-four,’ or riding eight 
horses in a circus. It fills one’s lungs to breathe in front of such 
spaces. The figure of Columbus, or ‘The Discoverer,’ is eleven feet 
from his crown to the boat where his shins disappear. His hand 
is broader than this page is long. The scaffolding is spacious, and 
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the bridge connecting the two is about seven feet wide and seventy 
feet long; so you see that everything is in proportion, and it is 
delightful to work forty feet from the floor. It will be a great 
mortification if we don’t succeed. Just think of a twin mortification, 
forty-five by sixteen!” 

“My dear Friends:—I received your note of warning, not to 
paint all night, and I follow your advice to the letter, for I paint 
all day, and should be only too thankful, I think, to have a light 
of-any kind these dark days. As you may imagine, a scaffold of ten 
feet wide throws quite a shadow, when there is light enough to 
throw anything. We have been obliged for the last week to use 
torches when we want to see our work clearly, and we begin about 
nine o’clock A. M., and come away about six o'clock p. m. Lunch 
on board. 

“Now you needn’t pity us a bit, and this apparent whining is 
merely a form of brag, or something that we are rather proud of, 
and something of an excuse to sing about if the things look ill 
when the staging comes down. 

“It is good, steady, long-winded work, and enough of it,—that’s 
just what it is. Immensely instructive, I can tell you; and I can 
conceive now why those old fellows were not idiots or nigglers in 
their business, after they had passed a life in front of walls, and 
painted over every large room they had ever lived in.” 

At one time it seemed probable that the scheme of deco- 
ration for the building would be much enlarged and Hunt’s 
imagination was greatly stimulated by the possibilities which 
it presented : 


“The men who cut the stone, who carried the bricks and mortar, 
and laid them all together, appeared to Hunt like personages fit 
to be commemorated on the walls they carried up; and he wanted 
to make the structure alive with the thought and labor that had 
erected it. He selected the characters which he wished to use, and 
framed them into a mental composition. He said: 

“*That’s the man I want for the center of a group of workmen 
in repose. Here’s a rousing old head for which I shall have a place. 
There’s a man I want. He is going up a ladder, with his hod. Look 
at that group. Isn’t it ready to paint? Figures go together well 
when they are interested in a purpose. Doesn’t that old boy take 
you back to the early frescoes? You see that type everywhere.’ 

“Standing upon the scaffolding in the Capitol, he said to a 
visitor : 

“‘Do you see that old Irishman? He is the chap that I spoke 
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to you about. I'll put him where he will “tell,” for he has more 
character than an entire Congress. See how big his movement is! 
Doesn’t he handle that hoe with the dignity of a king? But here: 
There’s a man I want you to look at when I get to work, and you 
begin to stroll around to pick up your sympathies among the crowd. 
It is the humanity here which makes this place interesting. Here 
you will find every type and temperament.’ 

“Hunt said that he had never received such encouraging sym- 
pathy as he did from the workmen who came up to the scaffold 
to ask if they might see the pictures; and they said that while they 
were proud to be working on such a building, they were prouder 
still to see his work going on. 

“‘T tell you,’ he said, ‘that I never felt so big in my life as I 
did when they asked nie if they could come again: They didn’t 
come around to grumble in Greek, but to help me along; and that 
is what I want.’ 

“Looking down forty feet from the scaffolding to the floor 
below, upon the hundreds of workmen, he exclaimed, with feeling: 

“‘T never before felt what a big thing a great building is! 
Think of the crowd of varied interests that are represented in this 
room! Think of all those men, and their families, thinking and 
working, year in and year out, all to one end,—the making of this 
Capitol! People grumble and whine about the money which is 
“thrown away” upon it; but I tell you that it is an immense work, 
and worthy of any state or nation.’” 
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It is an interesting study in our own personal psychol- 
ogy to note with the opening of each year the changes in 
our attitude toward life. A brief chapter in the experience 
of a Chautauqua reader of the early years sums up with 
gentle humor the beneficent effect of “the years that bring 
the philosophic mind.” 


“Years ago I spent a day in the art galleries of an exposition 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. Wearied with paintings, heroic in size, loud 
in color and bold in outline, all day it had grown upon me to buy 
and possess a 12x14 soft mellow picture with a taking atmosphere. 
I do not know why it should so have interested me—there was 
little to it, only a man, a barrel and dog. Toward night I de- 
cided to make the purchase if they could change a ten dollar bill. 
I was informed at the desk that the study was “Diogenes and his 
Tub” and the price was $1,500! Knowing little of the subject and 
far less of art, my eyes were opened and have never since been 
closed. As for Diogenes, some richer woman has kindly cared 
for him these forty years to our mutual satisfaction—I do not 
need him—he is mine without him. Once seen he needs not to 
materialize in order to be and ,fo abide.” 


Doubtless we shall always cling quite tenaciously to 
the idea that “to have and to hold” is a desirable state of 
being, but some things that we unwillingly let slip from 
our grasp, oddly enough come back to us in new forms. 
And this metamorphosis which occurs with every year of 
life seems to suggest many a fascinating possibility in that 
mysterious future which gently lures us on. 
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CHAUTAUQUA TOPICS FOR SUNDAY SERMONS. 

Members of a Chautauqua Circle in one of our large 
churches whose activities were manifold, used sometimes 
to comment upon the fact that the Sunday sermon seemed 
often to touch quite pointedly upon subjects which they 
were studying. There was some difference of opinion as 
to whether this was an evidence of the pastor’s omniscience 
or of the broadening of their own horizon through the 
influence of the Chautauqua Course. Whichever conclu- 
sion was the true one, it is certain that the C. L. S. C. 
Course offers many suggestive topics which might be made 
the basis of most profitable sermons. If the members of 
a Circle should occasionally proffer a request for a sermon 
on some phase of a subject which interests them, it is more 
than likely that the preacher would be encouraged to act 
upon the suggestion, in view of this assurance of a respon- 
sive audience. In a church in Hartford, Connecticut, 
where there is a wide-awake circle, arinouncement was re- 
cently made of a sermon on “The Making of an Immi- 
grant into an American.” In another community, a country 
region, where.a poet might easily find inspiration, the pastor 
of the church observed Bryant Memorial Day by a special 
sermon on Bryant, laying emphasis upon his strong, human 
qualities and his sympathy and interest in men and affairs. 
These recent incidents may suggest to the circles greater 
possibilities for a clearer relation between pulpit and circle 
to the great benefit of the entire congregation. 


= 


OUR FEBRUARY STUDIES. 


In the third week of February we begin our study of 
“Newer Ideals of Peace.” This is one of the most important 
books of the year and if circles will take pains to reserve space 
in the programs for the careful discussion of the topics , 
brought out, they will be well repaid. A very able critic has 
said that each chapter of this book is “packed with new and 
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constructive thought.” Those who study the book carefully 
will find themselves mentally stimulated by its suggestions. 
Perhaps one of the best ways to get the united wisdom of 
the circle to bear upon it is to assign certain paragraphs in 
a given chapter to different members and let each see what 
he or she may find in the way of illustrative material 
. either from her own reading or from personal observation. 


= 


THE CLASS OF 1908. 


The Chautauqua program for next season is already 
well under way, and it will be of interest to members of 
the Class of 1908 to know that their president, Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, is to give a course of lectures during Recog- 
nition Week, August 16-22. Class committees are working 
enthusiastically at the pleasant tasks assigned them. The 
committee on artificial roses has made a careful study of 
colors and selected a shade which is rich and beautiful and 
wil! be very effective for decoration. The chairman of the 
committee, who is a member of the science staff at an east- 
ern university, is reported as feeling “as gay as a school 
girl” when she thinks of all the pleasant possibilities of the 
class graduation next summer. 

An individual reader in Massachusetts who has never 
chanced to meet a member of her class writes in response 
to a letter from the Class Secretary: 

“Your letter made me feel that there was a real 1908 class. I 
enjoyed so much also the news with regard to the class gatherings, 
etc., and Alumni Hall with its arrangements. I am going to send 
you one dollar now and hope to send you more before next sum- 
mer. I am very glad to have a part in the finances of the class, 
and wish I might contribute more. I cannot be sure now of com- 
ing to Chautauqua to graduate, but hope I may be able to. I am 
very busy and get behind frequently, and some times am nearly 
_ discouraged but so far I have kept up. And I do want to meet 
some of my classmates face to face, and learn to know them. And 
I want to see the buildings and get the inspiration of being at 
headquarters.” 
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Another member also from Massachusetts whose wife 
graduated many years ago does his reading aloud while she 
“plies the needle.” While she is adding a seal to her di- 
ploma he will be winning his parchment. He adds: 

“Personally the reading for the three years past and for this 
final year have been very pleasant as well as profitable to me, and 
no doubt will lead to reading in new lines to a greater extent than 
would have been thought of before beginning this course.” 


A CIRCLE’S GREETING TO IQII. 


“The local C. L. S. C. of Rison Ark. sends greetings 
to the Class of 1911. Our membership is small but a more 
interested body of Chautauquans would be hard to find. 
We are well up with the regular reading. A special program 
for Milton Memorial Day is being prepared. Our circle 
is studying Longfellow, expecting to suggest a class motto.” 


ECHOES FROM THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF ’82, 


CLEVELAND, Onto: After many years without any direct C. L. 
S. C. work I am now reading the 1906-7 course. 

New PuitapecpHia, On1o: That course of study was a great 
delight and profit to me and my children, a boy and girl who 
were at the time in the High School. 

University Park, Coro.: I have always been so thankful for 
what the Chautauqua idea brought into my life. It made 
life more ideal to me. 

Newton Center, Mass.: The C. L. S. C. stands as one of the 
greatest and most uplifting movements in the world’s his- 
tory. The suggestion to become one of the “Pioneers” was 
to me an event of a lifetime. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Had time added as much to my wisdom as to 
my years, 

I might be a credit to the class of “Pioneers.” 

CLEVELAND, Ou10: Yes, we hope to be in Chautauqua for a few 
days at least during the anniversary time. The 27th of August 
of this year is our Golden Wedding anniversary. 

New York City: My dear mother, who was sixty-four years old 
when we passed through the “golden gate” is now eighty-nine, 
without doubt the oldest member of the class. She joins 
with me in sending ‘loving greetings. 

PorTLAND, OrEGON: This year I expect to be in attendance at a 
Chautauqua gathering near this city and think of the parent 
and the class of ’82. We like to get as near Chautauqua in- 
fluence as possible, and imbibe the enthusiasm existing at such 
assemblies. 
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Paris, Kentucky: Chautauqua means so much to me. If I could 
express my inmost feeling I would rather be a member of 
the C. L. S. C. of ’82 than of anything else that has ever 
come in my life. I love the work all the way from “Green’s 
History” down through the list that followed. 

Touton, Itt.: I shall never see the beautiful Hall unless Chautau- 
qua shall continue to be so helpful to humanity that our 
Father will preserve it for all eternity as a memorial for 
what it has done in brightening the lives and educating the 
minds of so many of those who love him. 

Troy, Pa.: My study was interrupted by the increasing demands 
of a large family, but the educational work has gone on, my 
eldest son completing his course at Yale this, our anniversary 
year. 

JANESVILLE, Wis.: Well do I recall the morning of ’78 when our 
names were enrolled for the first class of the C. L. S. C. 
in the Pavilion with the rain and hail beating joyous music 
upon the canvas. 

WasHINGTON, Pa.: I send a hearty greeting to you on this anni- 
versary day and would gladly be with you and join in your 
festivities, for at the age of four score and six years my en- 
thusiasm for Chautauqua and love for our Alma Mater are 
not in the least abated. 

Pirrspure, Pa. : “One ship drives east 

And another west 
With the self-same winds that blow; 
*Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales, 
Which tell us the way to go.” 
THE NEW ATHENIAN WATCH FIRES. 


The view of the Hall of Philosophy here given shows 
the form of the new Athenian Watch Fires which are being 
placed at suitable points outside the Hall, at the corners 
of the balustrade and at the foot of the stairway. The ef- 
fect of the flaring lights as the chief feature in the illumin- 
ation of the Hall is very striking. The idea was one of 
those early devices suggested by Chancellor Vincent for 
giving a classic atmosphere to this part of the grounds and 
even in the rude form in which the watch fires were per- 
petuated for many years, they were a picturesque sight. 
Now they have become one of the permanent decorative 
features of St. Paul’s Grove and various C. L. S. C. Classes 
have claimed the privilege of raising the necessary two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to provide one of these lights. In 
this way the classes are adding to the beauty and effective- 
ness of the Hall. 





Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua, Showing Tripods for Athenian Watch Fires 
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A MEMBER OF 1908 IN CHINA. 

Perhaps the term isolated reader can apply with no 
greater fitness to any member of 1908 than to one who 
writes from the China Inland Mission at Wanan Ki, China. 
It is probable that those of us whose acquaintance with 
China is limited to book knowledge can appreciate but 
faintly what “grim backgrounds for study” this member 
has experienced: 

“My reading these few years has had of necessity to be done 
in spare moments, while on journeys in Chinese inns, etc., many of 
which made grim backgrounds for study, and not congenial for 
concentration, but the work has been done, none the less thor- 
oughly. Much has been refreshed, much fresh knowledge gained, 
and some lonely moments have been cheered. Of the three years 
the classical year was by far the best. ‘Ideals of Greek Literature’ 
and ‘History of Greek Art’ were very interesting. 

“The articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN have been good and have 
been enjoyed. The new form of the magazine is especially good 
and suitable for those of us who live abroad, as previously I got 
the magazines minus covers, etc., whereas this year’s have all ar- 
rived in perfect order. 

“The district in which we are the only foreigners is roughly 70 
miles square, our nearest foreign neighbors either north or south 
are over 50 miles away while east or west there are no foreigners 
for over 100 miles. In this district we have three churches and 
quite a few places wherein as yet there are no church members 
but services are held more or less regularly. Attention to this 
growing work which is so scattered prevents our having very 
much spare time for extra study and the want of libraries (which 
are so plentiful at home) cuts off all means of reference. So that 
one feels much further behind those who read at home. 

“Regarding photographs, I am not the happy possessor of a 
camera else I could give you some fine views. But I herewith en- 
close two small ones taken with a pocket kodak. They illustrate 
two different modes of building farm houses and belong to dif- 
ferent parts which though only separated by about 100 miles are 
as diverse as can be. They were taken in this region. No. 1 a 
few miles northwest and No. 2 a few miles southeast of our district. 
If you reproduce them ‘Scenery in South Kiang-Si’ will suffice. 

“T must close with kindest regards, and all good wishes to all 
our class members especially to any who like myself are reading 
alone. Yours truly, CHRISTIAN BUNTING.” 
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c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 
Orentnc Day—October 1. Special SuNpAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SPECIAL Sunpay — November, INTERNATIONAL Pgace Day — 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Cottece Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
Spectral SunpAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncreLtLtow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. RecocniTIon Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


‘= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR FEBRUARY. 


FIRST WEEK—JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 4. 


In THe CHautauguan: “As Others See Us,” Chapter IX, “Higher 
Criticism.” 
In Required Book: “American Literature,” Chapter V, National 
Era, History, Oratory and Nature Studies. 
SECOND WEEK—FEBRUARY 4-II. 
In THe CHautauguan: “As Others See Us,” Chapter X, “Other 
French Visitors.” 
In Required Book: “American Literature,” Chapter VI, National 
Era, Adventure, Humor and Pathos. 
THIRD WEEK—FEBRUARY II-18. 
In THe CHautauguan: “As Others See Us,” Chapter XI, “De- 
mocracy and Manners.” 
In Required Book: “American Literature,” Chapter VI, National 
Era, Mystery, Idealism, Realism—in part. 
FOURTH WEEK—FEBRUARY 18-25. 
In Required Book: “American Literature,” Chapter VI, National 
Era, Mystery, Idealism, Realism—concluded. “Newer Ideals 
of Peace,” Chapter I, Introduction. 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
FIRST WEEK. 

Roll Call: Reports on paragraphs in Highways and Byways. 

Review of Chapter IX in “As Others See Us.” 

Readings: Side Lights on the work of Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell. See Charities, 15:96, 309-35, 334-5 and 7or1-2 (Oct. 
14, Dec. 2, ’05, Jan. 27 and Feb, ’06). Charities 16:228-9, May, 
06; Outlook 81:397-8 and 974 (Oct. 21 and Dec. 23, ’05); 
Critic 48-9 and 74-5; Century 72:138 (May, ’06); Current 
Literature 19, ’06. 

Biographical studies of the historians Motley and Prescott. The 
aim in these should be to make the men living personalities 
to the Circle. Let two members be assigned to each author, 
one taking the facts of his life, illuminating them by anec- 
dotes, by his relations to other men of his time, etc. The 
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other should make a character study of the author. (Each 
member of the Circle should agree also to bring some in- 
teresting item to add to the discussion. There are many 
magazine articles on these two men, which may be available 
where books are not.) 

Book Review: Thoreau’s Walden. 


SECOND WEEK. 


Roll Call: A list of ten rather unusual words selected from 
the required readings of the last two months should be 
placed on a blackboard and each member requested to write 
a paragraph using these words correctly. Ten minutes may 
be allowed for this exercise. 

Review of Chapter X in “As Others See Us.” 

Discussion of article on Langley with additional side lights 
on the subject. (See the Outlook 82:540, Mar. 10, ’06; Cur- 
rent Literature 40:549-50, May, 1906; Popular Science Monthly 
68 :377-8, April, 1906.) 

Book Review: Prue and I. George William Curtis. 

Studies of Irving: Assign to each of three groups of two 
members each, one of the following works, or others if the 
members are familiar with these: Irving’s “Knickerbocker,” 
“Bracebridge Hall,” and “Conquest of Granada.” Let each 
group read the book assigned and at the meeting these six 
members make oral reports of their impressions of Irving. 
Aside from these let each member agree to read a part at 
least of one of the three books assigned so that a general 
discussion may follow the reports of the six leaders. 


THIRD WEEK. 


1. Reading: Some experiences in the life of William M. Hunt. 
(See the Library Shelf.) 

2. Roll Call: Quotations from Poe’s works. 

3. An evening with Poe: Poe is universally regarded as a writer 
of distinct genius. Try to get a clear idea of why this is so. 
Select from his stories some of those which are least horrible 
and assign them to different members who have not read them. 
Many persons would be glad to avoid such tales as “The 
Black Cat,” “The Fall of the House of Usher,” etc., “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue” is a painful story yet pos- 
sesses interest as the ancestor of the Sherlock Holmes tales. 
“A Descent into the Maelstrom” and “The Unparalleled Ad- 
ventures of One Hans Pfall” show Poe’s great ability in de- 
scribing natural scenery and the effects of distance. Assign 
also some of his poems—“The City in the Sea,” “The Haunted 
Palace,” “Ulalume,” etc. Then while each member makes 
a special study of his own particular story or poem let one 
be appointed to look into general works of criticism upon Poe 
and sum up the estimate made of him. In this way the Circle 
will feel not only his personal impression upon them but how 
he strikes the critics who have had large literary experience, 
and who assign him a high place. (There is an interesting 
article on Poe by F. W. H. Myers in the “Warner Library 
of The World’s Best Literature.” THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 
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May, 1900, contained an article on Poe’s “Ulalume.” Histories 
of American literature and special works on Poe will show the 
critics’ point of view. See also story in February Library Shelf. 


FOURTH WEEK. 


Roll Call: Quotations from Bishop Williams’ article on “Men 
of Vision” in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Study of Introduction to “Newer Ideals of Peace.” See para- 
graph in Round Table. 

Reading: Sketch of Jane Addams in this number of THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN, with additional reports by several members 
regarding phases of her work. (See her story of Hull 
House in the Ladies’ Home Journel for 1906.) 

An evening with Hawthorne: Assign to each member some 
short story or selection from Hawthorne’s works which he 
or she has not read. Let each member look up the period of 
his life when the story was written and note its relation to his 
development. Note also what qualities of the author make 
themselves felt in the story. The program committee who 
assign the stories and selections should call for these brief 
reports in chronological order. Or if preferred, the Circle 
may take some novel and study it together, the several chap- 
ters being asigned to different leaders. (See lives of Haw- 
thorne and other available books, also “Literary and Social 
Addresses” by G. W. Curtis for Hawthorne at Concord.) 


S 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON JANUARY 
READINGS. 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


1. Michael Chevalier born at Limoges, France, in 1806, died 
at Montpelier, 1879. A noted French political economist. His 
works include “Letters upon North America,” “The Material In- 
terests of France,” “Essays upon Industrial Politics: Liberty 
in the United States, several on Mexico. 2. A contributor to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Her non de plume is TH. Bentzon. A 
contemporary French novelist. 3. On his unexpected accession 
to the presidency it was found that his Democratic State- 
right convictions placed him hopelessly at variance with the 
Republican majority in Congress on the question of recon- 
struction. The quarrel witn Congress came to a head on 
his attempting to remove Edwin M. Stanton from the secretary- 
ship of war without the consent of the Senate, contrary to the 
tenure-of-office act passed over his veto March 2, 1867. He was 
impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors, but was acquitted 
(by a vote of 35 to 19, very little short of the two-thirds vote 
necessary to conviction) after a trial lasting from March 23 to 
May 26, 1868. 4. He wrote among other works “The English 
Constitution,” “Literary Studies,” “Economic Studies,” and “Bi- 
ographical Studies.” 5. “The Invisible Man,” “The War of the 
Worlds,” “Anticipation,” “When the Sleeper Wakes,” “The First 
Men in the Moon.” 6. An Italian writer of travels. He fought 
in the war for the liberation of Italy, then retired to devote himself 
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to literature. He has written “Constantinople,” “Holland,” “Spain 
and Spaniards,” “Morocco,” and “Cuore, the Heart of a Boy,” 
besides a number of works not translated into English. 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AMERICAN PAINTING.” 


1. Sully. 2. Alvan Fisher. 3. Chester Harding. 4. Ibid. 
5. In 1826. 


S 


SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY 
READINGS. 


CHAPTER IX—“HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


1. What were the chief events in the career of de Tocqueville? 
2. With what attitude of mind did he write of America? 3. Why 
has his “Democracy in America” great value? 4. What is the 
nature of his quotation from Madame de Sévigné? 5. What does 
he think of the humanizing influence of democracy? 6. Describe 
his view of slavery. 7. How does he characterize us as a nation? 
8 What striking present day illustration of this national quality 
does our author point out? 9. What other sources of national 
wealth besides the forests have we allowed to slip from national 
control? 10. What is our danger point as de Tocqueville saw it? 
11. What is his opinion of the “Press” in the United States? 12. 
Why is de Tocqueville hopeful of us in spite of much that he saw 
in our actual conditions to frighten him? 13. Why did he fear 
possible disunion? 14. What misgivings had he regarding war 
in America? 15. What evils did he fail to foresee? 16. Why 
did he consider our national spirit likely to remain weak? 17. 
What does our author consider is the the highest value of these 
volumes by de Tocqueville? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON “AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


1. What caused the French Revolution of 1830? 2. Who was 
Madame de Sévigné and when did she live? 3. What claims to 
distinction have de la Rochefoucauld and de Liancourt? 4. What 
has Max O’Rell written? 5. What was the “Salentum” of Fénelon? 
6. What is the Musée Sociale? 


CHAPTER X. OTHER FRENCH VISITORS. 


1. Give illustrations of the attitude of Frenchmen towards 
us just after the Revolution. 2. How is this accounted for? 3. 
What is the character of much recent French criticism and why? 
4. What importance has the work of LePlay? 5. What were 
some of the “shocks” which our French critics suffered in this 
country? 6. What may be said as to the significance of our in- 
dustrial and social troubles? 7. What comments are made upon 
the education of French and American girls respectively? 8. 
What very true and pointed criticisms are made of our love of 
bigness? 9. In what respects has our development in art re- 
ceived more favorable judgment in recent years? 10. What two 
opinions are expressed as to our attitude toward the negro race? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE” 


CHAPTER I—‘“INTRODUCTION.” 


1. What two lines of appeal have been used by the advocates 
of peace in creating public sentiment against war? 2. Why is the 
term “non-resistance” hardly suitable to express the newer social 
forces which are making for peace? 3. By what better method 
than preaching can virtue be promoted? 4. How does the author 
make very vivid the meaning of her phrase “the juvenile propensi- 
ties to warfare?” 5. What is the essential difference, if any, be- 
tween our common law and our international law? 6. What op- 
portunities do our cities offer for the expression of both a national 
and an international spirit? 7. How have our immigrants in gen- 
eral been affected by their experience of parting from home and 
kindred? 8. How are the hopes and dreams of these immigrants 
a prophecy of the future development of city government? 9. How 
rabble” itself? 10. What striking thought does she illustrate from 
does our author think we may be saved from war by the “fighting 
the figure of a Gothic Cathedral? 11. What movements illustrate 
the new form of heroism which we are coming to admire more 
than that connected with warfare and destruction? 12. What do 
we mean by “humanity” today as compared with the “natural man” 
discussed by the 18th Century philosophers? 


CHAPTER II—“SURVIVALS OF MILITARISM IN CITY GOVERNMENT.” 


1. How did our early lawmakers show their distrust of the 
people in the nature of the laws which they made? 2. How does 
our attitude toward the immigrant show that we have not adapted 
our theories of government to these new conditions? 3. How 
does the immigrant suffer from exploitation of various kinds in 
his journey to this country? 4. How does our attitude of con- 
tempt for the foreigner influence the second generation of immi- 
grants? 5. What classes of people come most directly in contact 
with those of our government officials who have to do with re- 
strictive measures? 6. Why are the police of our cities so often 
become allies of crime? 7. How do the corrupt politicians on 
the one hand and the overzealous reformer on the other show the 
inadequate nature of our methods in dealing with evil? 8. What 
proportion of the people are reached by the repressive measures 
of government compared with those who ought to find in the gov- 
ernment a means of promoting the needs of the community? 


CHAPTER III—“FAILURE TO UTILIZE IMMIGRANTS IN CITY GOVERNMENT.” 


1. With what class of people who represent the majority of 
the community must government eventually deal? 2. What quali- 
ties of the immigrant frequently find no place in our industrial 
system and why? 3. How is our lack of adaptability shown in our 
attempt to promote farm life in the American way? 4. How 
have our Anglo-Saxon ideas been baffled by the Russian Dukho- 
bors? 5. What striking object lesson is occasionally presented 
by the orthodox Jews of Chicago? 6. What are the natural con- 
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nections which the immigrant makes with the machinery of gov- 
ernment in this country? 7. Show the necessity for an appreciation 
of the immigrant’s own past in establishing sympathetic relations 
with him. 8 How is the lack of the protective element in munici- 
pal government illustrated by the long delayed development of 
the Juvenile Court? 9. What important activities are now under- 
taken by these courts? 10. Why does the immigrant often feel 
that the country is not doing ali it should for him? 11. How 
does our attitude toward the sick poor illustrate our fear of trust- 
ing government too far? 12. How does America compare with 
England and France in representative city government? 13. Com- 
pare our government’s care of the people with that exercised by 
Germany. 


CHAPTER IV—“MILITARISM AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION.” 


1. Through what agency do many- immigrants get their first 
lesson in self government? 2. What fact of great social signifi- 
cance was connected with the Chicago Stock Yard's strike in 1904? 
3. What remarkable action of the United States government in 
connection with the anthracite coal strike was brought about by 
aroused public sentiment? 4. How did the element of warfare 
in this strike prevent what might have been a step forward in the 
government’s care of the people? 5. In what strange position were 
the twelve hundred police in the stock yards’ strike placed as re- 
gards the protection of crime? 6. What example did this strike 
offer of a national appeal subordinated to that made in the name 
of labor? 7. What dream of genuine internationalism is cherished 
by workingmen? 8 What do we mean by the standard of life? 
9. What seems to be the reason that untrained workmen are the 
ones entrusted with the task of industrial adjustment? 10. What 
point of view was expressed by a Chicago judge as to the method 
of applying common law to industrial problems? 11. From what 
old forms of local government might our democracy today learn 
valuable lessons? 


CHAPTER V—“GROUP MORALITY IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT.” 


1. What two tendencies seem to prevail in the two groups 
into which our industrial society is divided? 2. Show how it is 
difficult to judge a contemporaneous movement. 3. How are older 
unions hampered by young ones? 4. Why are these younger organ- 
izations difficult to control? 5. Why has arbitration fallen into 
disuse in Chicago? 6. Why did the public acquiesce in the team- 
sters’ strike? 7. Could the Courts have dealt with the situation 
if appealed to? 8 What aspect of this strike might be ascribed 
to “militant youth?” 9. How is class feeling intensified by such a 
struggle? 10. How is race animosity promoted? 11. How does 
it strengthen a materialistic spirit? 12. What is the educational 
effect upon children? 13. How are unions affected by such a strug- 
gle? 14. How does the present factory system promote unnatural 
conditions? 15. Why have these been permitted to develop? 


CHAPTER VI—“PROTECTION OF CHILDREN FOR INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY.” 
1. How does the United States compare with England and 


Germany in its provision for the needs of its laboring class? 2. 
What explanation can be given for this condition? 3. How many 
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illiterate and how many working children are there in this country 
according to the census of 1900? 4. Why has,child labor become 
the evil of this modern age? 5. What connection has been traced 
between child labor and the tramp habit? 6. What effect does it 
have upon parents? 7. How does the nation suffer from this 
premature use of the young? 8 What protest against militarism 
is making itself felt in Germany? 9. What experience is England 
having with debased products? 10. How does our country fall 
short of getting the best results from its public school system? 
11. Why should child labor be treated as a national question? 12. 
What qualities of his nature demand that a child should have the 
full period of youth for development? 13. What social possibili- 
ties does the factory offer? 14. What educational possibilities 
have city playgrounds? 


CHAPTER VII—“UTILIZATION OF WOMEN IN THE CITY GOVERNMENT.” 


1. What are the chief problems of the modern city? 2. Why 
have the cities failed as yet to deal satisfactorily with these condi- 
tions? 3. Why has woman so small a share in these activities? 
4. How do present conditions of women’s work in general differ 
from those of a generation ago? 5. What is true of the ages of 
women workers in this country? 6. How is England far ahead 
of America in relation to the work of women? 7. Illustrate the 
need for protection in industry by the case of the Special Order 
Tailors. 8. How has the domestic problem been affected by the 
changing conditions of immigration? 9. What has been the atti- 
tude of many women toward industrial changes in the household? 
10. For what two results may we hope from the activity of women 


in municipal life? 7 


CHAPTER VIII—“PASSING OF THE WAR VIRTUES.” 


1. How has warfare in the past done much to bring men 
together? 2. Why do we need other methods of opening the chan- 
nels of human sympathy? 3. How is our patriotism often too 
much a thing of the past? 4. What weakness do we reveal when 
we insist that war virtues are necessary to patriotism? 5. If the 
charge of. “obtaining negative results” can be brought against 
militarism what can be claimed for industrialism? 6. What causes 
may make war seem justifiable even to a democratic nation? 
7. What has been the influence of the Doukhobors? 8 Show how 
their doctrines could be made effective in making war impossible. 
9. Contrast “War” and “Labor.” 10. What manifestations of 
“cosmic patriotism” do the immigrant quarters of our cities reveal? 
11. What were to be the fundamental qualities of the peace fore- 
told by the prophet Isaiah? 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


“I’m really quite submerged in the immigrant question,” jocu- 
larly remarked a member of the Round Table as she replaced a 
loose leaf in her note book. “I’ve been making an investigation 
of the foreign community in our little town to find out who lives 
there; I’ve had some rich experiences. Our little fruit dealer, Mr. 
Kopulous told me of several Armenians in his section of the town 
and actually one Turk! Think of it, the Eastern question right 
here in our midst. We have no Circle and I’m too busy to start 
one, but I thought a mild investigation on my own account might 
be worth while and you see the result. I feel as if I must brush 
up on my Greek literature in order to be really neighborly, but 
just what course to pursue with Turks and Armenians is a matter 
of grave concern.” 

“T shall never forget,” commented Pendragon, “the sense of 
despair which came over me when I was once confronted in Chicago 
by an immigrant who asked the way to a street and number some 
distance from my locality. I had to communicate with her by 
signs and when I asked if she was from Italy she shook her head 
and said ‘Arabia!’ I couldn’t help wondering what this child of 
the desert was going to find to compensate her for coming to 
Chicago.” 

“T think you’ll agree that we have a rare combination of na- 
tionalities,” said the delegate from Barker, Texas. “You asked 
about the ‘local color’ of our community. It is not thickly settled. 
The old settlers live along the bayou, farming, but chiefly caring 
for their large herds of cattle which are branded and then turned 
loose on the range. Cotton is king here, but a great many are 
planting rice and some are putting out orange groves. There are 
German and Bohemian settlements close to us and we have Italians 
and Mexicans who come seeking employment in the busy season. 
Then there is a Japanese colony living on a large rice plantation 
about fifty miles from here. It hardly seems necessary to mention 
the fact that we have the negro everywhere. We are going to have 
reports from these different nationalities at our meetings and as 
our Circle is small, we can easily move into the different neigh- 
borhoods. We. have very interesting meetings and expect to take 
Chautauqua into the homes around us. We are only twenty miles 
from Houston and its Carnegie library.” 

“The nonchalant way in which you refer to your library 
‘only twenty miles away’ is very impressive to us,” laughed a mem- 
ber from Providence, Rhode Island. “Our Circle meets in the 
Edgewood library and we often wonder how other Circles manage 
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without our privileges. Our name is the Lotos Circle and our 
motto ‘It is what we think and what we do that makes us what 
we are.’ Many years ago there was a very strong Circle here which 
finally merged into a progressive woman’s club. Last year we 
reorganized once more for C. L. S. C. work. We enjoyed the Eng- 
lish course greatly and this year’s work we feel is going to give 
us a broader and more perfect idea of just what our country means 
to us. As the majority of our members belong to the 1911 class 
and Longfellow is their patron saint, we are making rather an ex- 
tensive study of his personality and poems.” 

“At this point, let me remind you,” said Pendragon, “of the 
fiftieth anniversary number of the Atlantic Monthly, November, 1907. 
If you did not chance to see it, by all means look it over. The 
men and women whose names are household words to us, figure 
once more in its pages as one and another of the men and women 
who worked with them recall incidents and anecdotes of the past.” 

“This combination of the new and the old in American litera- 
ture which we are getting this year interests me tremendously,” 
said the delegate from the Edelweiss Circle of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
“Our members looked up their ancestors for a recent meeting and 
we found that in just our small group of Americans, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Portugal, and France all had a 
share. Then one of our members discussed the ‘yellow peril’ from 
a somewhat optimistic point of view. She was a Californian, and 
in her skilful treatment of the subject we saw the Japanese, neat, 
attentive, polite, and earnest as she had seen them at school. The 
heathen Chinese laundryman, a Chesterfield in his manners, com- 
pared with his white brother. Alaskan and Filipino also showed 
conspicuously in the racial competition for good manners and her 
Mexican ‘peril’ was a reference to the Mexican laborers who sang 
as they worked and who most courteously asked the privilege of 
using the author’s hydrant, whereas the white laborers never asked 
permission, never replaced the hose, and were appallingly profane.” 

“Perhaps it’s because we’re so far away from California,” re- 
joined the next speaker who was from Niagara Falls, “that we were 
able to get up a good deal of sentiment on the ‘yellow peril’ that 
wasn’t optimistic, for we certainly had a very live debate on the 
Chinese expulsion law. We've been gathering statistics of the race 
elements at the Falls and their location, and we have had papers 
on the public institutions of this section, jail, poorhouse, blind asylum, 
and many others. There are thirty of us who are reading, and 
we are most enthusiastic.” 
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“Our Circle made an excursion to Hungary to look up some 
of our fellow countrymen,” said the next speaker, who represented 
the Robert Browning Circle of Warren, Ohio. “We had a most 
delightful map talk, showing the geography of Hungary and where 
our immigrants come from. We also had a very lively discussion 
as to how far the foreigners’ plane of living had been raised by 
coming to America. It certainly seems ‘up to us,’ if you'll excuse 
the expression, to help make it better. We also had a most inter- 
esting scientific paper by Judge Deming upon the discovery of 
mammoth and mastodon bones at the Blue Lick Springs in Ken- 
tucky.” 

A member from Westfield, New York, the famous grape 
region, was the next to report. “We have an Italian colony,” she 
said, “and we have been thinking seriously about how we can ex- 
press our neighborly spirit toward them. It has been suggested 
that each one of our twenty members might do something in the 
way of teaching embroidery to the young girls and so cultivate 
their artistic talents while we also learn to know them in a 
friendly way. We've nothing definite to report yet, but there may 
be something later.” 

“Down here in Maine,” commented a member from Belfast, 
“our ‘local color’ seems to be manufacturing, farming, and ship 
building. Our twenty-five members have done some first hand 
work on their ancestry, on the nationalities in our city, and some 
beginnings of map making. Just how successfully we shall work 
out our maps, time will show, but the attempts are interesting expe- 
riences for us and we have never before made such a study of our 
community as we are doing this winter.” 


= 


“Here is a capital plan,” said Pendragon, “which many of the 
Circles might adopt to the advantage of the community. You will 
notice in this clipping from the Sedalia, Missouri Sentinel that the 
Circle members publish before each meeting the review questions 
upon the chapters to be discussed. This strikes me as a remarkably 
good way to make known the nature of the work of the Circle. 
Many people who are not members will read these questions out 
of curiosity, and in many cases will be sufficiently anxious to know 
the answers to take up the course, even if they don’t join the 
Circle. A little paragraph in the paper each time calling attention 
to the books of the course and to the possibilities of individual 
membership for those who find it inconvenient to join a Circle, 
would help to clinch the matter.” 
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“Perhaps you will let me report what is surely an innovation 
in our town,” said a member from Minersville, Pa. “I felt sure 
that there was an opportunity to form a men’s Circle and you may 
like to know that my efforts have resulted in a membership of 
thirty-nine. It includes business and professional men and others 
who stand for progress in the community. I suppose it is a some- 
what unique thing.” “I wish it were less unique,” laughed Pen- 
dragon, “but there have been a number of such circles and every 
new one makes the experience less rare. Minersville is to be con- 
gratulated and I might suggest that since nothing stimulates sturdy 
growth quite so much as a little opposition, you prevail upon some 
of your townswomen to form a rival organization and see which 
succeeds in developing the longest life. I can see in my mind’s 
eye no small benefit to your community from the influence of such 
a circle as yours. 

“You will notice that new circles in all parts of the country 
are reénforcing our ranks. We have, for instance, a fine organization 
of thirty members at Litchfield, Illinois, and they are already 
planning for special exercises at their neighboring assembly next 
summer. This is an important step, for every Circle which con- 
nects itself with a local Chautauqua lends strength to the Assem- 
bly, is able to communicate its enthusiasm to others and is, in turn, 
inspired by its effort to exert a wider educational influence. A new 
Circle at Reno, Oklahoma, calls itself the Hawthorne, and has taken 
as its motto, ‘No reward without labor.’ This card catalogue of new 
members indicates that the class of 1911 is growing rapidly. Its 
membership is well up in the thousands.” 


“I’m glad to see,” he continued, “that the Circles are acting 
upon some of the program suggestions and making use of occa- 
sional book reviews of important works. The Tarentum, Pa., 
Circle has been reviewing ‘Aliens and Americans,’ a most valuable 
book. Circle members can, in this way, get an intelligent idea of 
books which they haven’t time to read, but of whose contents and 
character they should know something. This is a ‘proxy’ method 
of reading which wouldn’t apply to many kinds of books but with 
works of this kind it is very legitimate. You will be glad to ex- 
amine the two year books. The progressive C. L. S. C. of Creston, 
Iowa, you see in addition to its regular program, indicates certain 
‘Special Days.’ On Chautauqua League Day the ‘Hall in the Grove,’ 
‘Cosmopolitan Circle’ and all Chautauquans in the city unite with 
the ‘Progressives’ in carrying out the program. This plan of union 
meetings is utilized in a good many places and our new Circles 
will do well to take notice of this pleasant feature of Circle life. 
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This booklet from Canandaigua, New York, with its tasteful little 
cut, in color, of the American flag, is most attractive. You will 
notice in the last program a feature which some of you may like 
to adopt. Your own ingenuity will suggest the best way to work 
it out: ‘Who am I? A Visit to an American Portrait Gallery.’ ” 


a 

Several other Circles brought copies of their new year books 
which were eagerly examined by the rest. The Gunsaulus Circle 
of Kansas City had introduced its circle color, green and white, 
and flower, the carnation, very effectively in a color design of 
green with a white carnation in one corner. The book included 
a full list of the officers and members for the year, topics for each 
meeting and the Constitution and by-laws with a quotation at 
the end, indicating the convictions of the Circle: 

“The prosperity of a country depends, not on the abundance 
of its revenue, nor on the strength of its fortifications, nor on the 
beauty of its public buildings, but it consists in the number of its 
cultured citizens, in its men of education, enlightenment and char- 
acter; here are to be found its true interest, its chief strength, its 
real power.” 

“The Chautauquans” of Lima, Ohio, chiefly graduates, showed 
their plan of Shakespeare study for the year embodied in a tan 
colored booklet bound in dark blue gray and lettered in gold. Miss 
L. ©. Brown, the delegate from the Fort Scott Circle of Kansas, 
presented a dainty white and gold program of the exercises of 
the Fort Scott Federation of Clubs held late in October when the 
Chautauqua Circle was Master of Ceremonies. “There are two 
significant emblems on this program,” said Pendragon. “One you 
will all recognize as a nineteenth century symbol, the C. L. S. C. 
monogram on the cover. The other, as many of you know, is the 
Swastika which goes far back into the dawn of civilization. It 
seems to be much in vogue in these days for decoration and has 
an interesting history worth looking up. It is very fitting in its 
suggestion of Chautauqua’s recognition of our debt to the past. 
But we must have Miss Brown’s account of the meeting. It was 
an important meeting.” 

“Our Fort Scott Federation of Clubs,” explained the dele- 
gate, “is composed of some eight different clubs. Once in two 
months the Federation meets, transacts business, listens to a pre- 
arranged program and enjoys a social session. It is the duty of 
the different clubs in turn to provide the program. Heretofore 
the meetings have, with one exception, been held in private houses 
but the membership is now so large that we decided to secure 
the parlors of the First Baptist Church. For decoration we used 
immense branches of the hard maple which was in all its glory 
of autumn coloring and these in contrast with the walls and ceil- 
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ing of white, and delicate green were more beautiful than you can 
imagine. The platform we decorated with ferns and palms and 
behind it hung an immense American flag in honor of the ‘Ameri- 
can Year’ of the C. L. S.C. You will see from our program that 
the topics were purely American, even the musical numbers being 
by American composers, illustrative of a very discriminating paper 
on this subject. ‘American Art and Artists’ also formed the topic 
of an admirable paper and you will see that in still others we em- 
phasized ‘The Educational Value of Club Work,’ ‘The C. L. S. C’ 
and ‘Careful Work.’” 

“In closing let me once more remind you to get acquainted 
in this.American year with some new author or some new work 
by an old author. Have a bulletin board somewhere to which you 
can attach an occasional quotation which strikes your fancy, and 
which you can glance at now and then during the day. It is said 
that on the walls of W. M. Hunt’s studio might always be found 
quotations from Emerson written large and with a blunt piece of 
charcoal. We all have our ‘studios’ of one sort or another where 
we do our creative work. Let us be sure that they furnish all the 
inspiration possible.” 


Talk About Books 


Tue Future 1n America. By H. G. Wells. Harper and Brothers, 


New York. 1906. 
“Does this magnificent appearance of beginnings which is America, 
convey any clear and certain promise of permanence and fulfillment 
whatever? Much makes for construction, a great wave of re- 
form is going on, but will it drive on to anything more than a 
breaking impact upon even more gigantic uncertainties and dangers? 
Is America a giant childhood or a gigantic futility, a mere latest 
phase of that long succession of experiments which has been and 
may be for interminable years—may be altogether until the end— 
man’s social history?” 

* * * * 


“These people might do anything. They are the finest peo- 
ple upon earth—the most hopeful. But they are vain and hasty; 
they are thoughtless, harsh, and undisciplined. In the end it may 
be, they will accomplish nothing. I see I have noted in its place 
the great forces of construction, the buoyant, creative spirit of 
America. But I have marked, too, the intricacy of snares and ob- 
stacles in its path. The problem of America, save in its scale and 
freedom, is no different from the problem of Great Britain, of 
Europe, of all humanity; it is one chiefly moral and intellectual; 
it is to resolve a confusion of purposes, traditions, habits, into a 
common ordered intention. Everywhere one finds what seem to 
me the beginnings of that—and, for this epoch it is all too possi- 
ble, they may get no further than beginnings. Yet another De- 
cline and Fall may remain to be written, another and another, and 
‘it may be another, before the World State comes and Peace.” 
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In such fashion Mr. H. G. Wells in his aptly named book 
“The Future in America” sums up the impressions and question- 
ings which remain with him at the conclusion of a seven weeks’ 
trip through portions of the United States. 


Seven weeks, would at first thought, seem all too short a time 
for any Englishman, however well prepared, to devote to a study 
of American conditions. Yet in the case of Mr. Wells, gifted with 
remarkable insight and free from all insular prejudice the time is 
sufficient to make clear to him those serious problems upon the so- 
lution of which the future of America—and perhaps the future of 
civilization—depends. 

The problem in America, as Mr. Wells sees it, is much the 
problem of all nations: the development of a conscious social pur- 
pose, the formulation of a State ideal, which shall transcend all 
minor, selfish, individual ideals. In other words the American 
problem and the world problem is the formation of a socialistic 
rather than an individualistic society. America by reason of its 
natural wealth, its freedom from aristocratic repressions, its gen- 
erally diffused desire for education offers the best hope of such 
a state. 

On the other hand America is at the present moment hedged 
about with the gravest dangers. The political machinery, the pro- 
duct of theory and compromise, has proved itself inadequate to 
meet the demands of a modern state for a central federal control 
of diverse social elements. Excessive individualism has worked 
its own destruction and the equality of economic opportunity of 
which Americans vainly boast exists only to a limited and con- 
stantly diminishing degree in the face of industrial consolidation. 

Americans are awaking to the dangers of the present situ- 
ation, as the vast body of confessional literature recently attests. 
Investigation of every sort is the rule, and popular opinion is cry- 
ing for a remedy for the abuses revealed. But will the reform 
movement prove itself strong enough not only to break down 
but to reconstruct? Have Americans the organized disinterest to 
remould their institutions, substituting national welfare as an ideal 
in place of individual gain, creating a patriotism which involves 
sacrifice in the service of the state, an enduring, sane patriotism 
which will reorganize society on better, more altruistic lines. 

The qualification which Mr. Wells imputes to our patriotism 
must come home to the unprejudiced American as largely deserved. 
Our patriotism is of the emergency sort rather than of the labori- 
ous, self effacing, commonplace kind. And yet without this hum- 
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bler, more .useful patriotism, America cannot maintain a leading 
place as a civilized state. 

Of the reconstructive problems which face this new, still 
undeveloped patriotism, the political reformation is the most im- 
perative. But other equally grave problems are also crying for 
solution: the assimilation of immigrants; the negro problem; the 
creation of a new ideal of individual liberty; the reform of vicious 
child labor conditions. These are* questions of the gravest import 
and every American who reads Mr. Wells’ book will be stirred 
to a new realization of the dangers which our national indifference 
or carelessness involves. 

Perhaps the greatest American defect is over optimism—a 
belief in America’s “luck.” Mr. Wells believes, and those who 
read his book must believe with him, that luck is no satisfactory 
genius for a nation. Nations are what their citizens make them, 
the product of a free will theology, rather than of predestination. 
When we as a nation grasp this fact and meet our problems squarely 
we may do much. 

Mr. Wells does not conclude his book in utter pessimism. He 
wavers between hope and doubt, not knowing how great faith to 
place upon the patriotism, altruism, and morality of the average 
American citizen upon whom, in a democracy, the national welfare 
must largely depend. All we know now is that the average citizen 
is waking up and looking about him. We must hope that he will 
not relapse and that he has not already slept too long. 
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(See “Thomas Alva Edison,” by George Iles.) 





